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WHEN a great mixed audience in one of the public halls in 
New York cheered the name of Jesus Christ and hissed the 
name of the Church, it settled no question, solved no problem, 
proved no proposition, expounded no Scripture; but it was as 
significant as half the sermons that are preached. Whence came 
that discrimination? There have been times when the people 
heard the words “ Christ and the Church” with reverent silence, 
if not with enthusiastic devotion. There have been a few fana- 
tical disbelievers who have cursed both the Nazarene and his 
kingdom. Only in these later days, when workingmen think 
and read, reason and reflect, does a promiscuous crowd, rudely 
rather than irreverently, take the two apart, honoring the one and 
scouting the other. 

No matter where or in what age the Church is found, no 
matter what influences of climate, race, environment, political 
economy, or social customs play upon it, the guide of its life 
must be one and thesame. No institution of any power or mark 
has been so completely identified with its founder, or so depen- 
dent on its original force for the accomplishment of its real end. 
Whatever its perversions or aberrations, they are corrected only 
by reference to one standard. The seeret of this law is in the 
fact that the relation of the founder or planter to the thing 
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founded or planted, to the living, organic creature, is not external 
but internal. Ie who is its life principle is more than builder 
or vine-dresser. The working law and rule of action are in the 
constitution, and the constitution of the Church is Christ. No 
inference can be plainer, reluctant as ecclesiastical leaders and 
“authorities” have been to confess it practically, than that the 
duty of the Church to the unprivileged is to be learned from the 
treatment they received in the personal bearing, acts, and teach- 
ings of the Christ of the New Testament; and it is not now pre- 
tended, we believe, that there is any other Christ. For the pres- 
ent purpose, any definition of the word “ Church” is conveniently 
avoided. Let it be assumed that it includes all persons who 
‘profess and call themselves Christians.” The term “ unprivi- 
leged” is used for a class, rather than other terms like “ lower,” 
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laboring,” “poor,” or “ proletarian,” as being, on the whole, 
descriptive, fair, respectful, and comprehensive. 

The Christian law, as between these two divisions of society, 
would not be materially different from what it is if the destruc- 
tive new criticism of the Christian writings were to be accepted. 
The question would remain, Who made the Christian religion? 
Not Hebrew piety, for the first war Christianity waged was with 
Judaism; not Athenian civilization, for the new religion declared 
Greek society to be rotten to its vitals, and smote it in the face; 
not the Roman empire, for that ridiculed the Gospel and tried to 
kill it. Ifa dozen fishermen and peasants made it, they certainly 
did not make it in the interest of patricians or of nabobs. For 
the present purpose it is assumed, passing by all critical and exe- 
getical questions, that the ethical contents of Christianity are due 
to a person from whose name that word is derived. In fact, the 
rationalistic schools themselves have generally no quarrel with 
the writings as they are in regard to moral duty or social rights. 
The sublime proclamation at Nazareth, which announced the new 
kingdom, declaring its fundamental and everlasting principle, is 
not in dispute. “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” He 
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“closed the book,’ but he opened the meaning; and not for 
Nazareth, or Judea, or the toman empire alone, or for one land 
or one generation more than another, but for all the lands and 
generations and nationalities of the earth. Where the Church, 
swayed by selfish privilege, has been false to its head, it has 
contented itself with letting the passage stand untouched. 
Did Christ recognize classes? He recognized them as 
actual, but not as necessary, or even as legitimate, in the order 
of society which he came to establish. He did not propose 
that order as a scheme, but predicted and commanded it as a 
social reality or kingdom. “Tt shall not be so among you,” he 
said. It is well enough to speak of Christianity as an “ ideal we 
he did not present it in that way. It was embodied in a person, 
and in him it began to be as an economy. Classes would be- 
long to it only so faras there would be broad distinctions made 


by character: they would be not “according to what a man 


hath,” but to what a man is. In naming the classes that he 
found existing, he follows d his habit of using words that would 
be most readily understood, and of naming things as they appear 
to the eye; his object not being scientific but more than scien- 
tific. The less serves the greater; literal inaccuracy promotes 
the reception of a larger truth. Reformers often do this; but 
he is more than a reformer, he is a social renewer, breathing 
into society and man a divine spirit. Material things are with 
him images of immaterial or spiritual things. The unprivileged 
are “the poor”; the privileged are “the rich.” But those privi- 
leges are not of the economy that is to be, and their claim to 
superiority and exclusiveness is doomed. 

On the same principle, this prophetic master did not make 
differences of property, rank, or station the ground of favor or of 
standing in his new society. In the judgment immediately com- 
ing, men would not be accounted of by anything outside of them. 
The tribunal would be more awful than that, searching and in- 
evitable. The rich are condemned, not in the least because 
they are rich, but because of what they allow their riches to do 
to them, or of the way these riches have been obtained or used; 
and there is no bitterness in the condemnation. The riches have 


spoilt manhood, the only thing worth keeping ; and that is the 
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“woe.” No more are the poor approved, praised, or blessed for 
their poverty, for their destitution, or for its material incidents. 
They are a Christian aristocracy, so far as their hardship has 
nurtured in them traits which, in the rich, ease and luxury have 
emasculated, making them frivolous, indolent, selfish, and cruel. 
This is explained sufficiently in the Master’s trenchant instruc- 
tions. He qualified the sentence which seemed to shut out thie 
privileged from his kingdom, by letting the penalty fall, not on 
them that have riches, but on them that trust in them, that is, 
that put them in place of a divine magnaniity, justice, and 
self-sacrifice. 

At the same time, there is no denying that this head of a new 
earth and new heavens did see the two classes which the world 
had sundered, and that he made his choice between them. 
Deliberately, emphatically, uniformly, he stood on one side of 
the dividing line, and placed there the moral foundations of his 
empire of love. He lived there, sought his companionships and 
lodgings there, was at home there, bestowed there his honors 
and benedictions. There is no beatitude that reads, ‘“ Blessed are 
the rich, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”; no rule of selec- 
tion proclaiming, “I have chosen the rich of this world.” There 
is no malediction or threat saying, “ Woe unto you poor men, 
hard-working men, ill-clad men, unlettered men; men that are 
managed, bought, and sold; men at the mercy of capitalists 
and corporations; men dictated to, kept down, taken advantage 
of, with small chance in a lawsuit or if accused of a theft, 
forced into a ‘class’ whether you like it or not.” It is all the 
other way—the whole Gospel, from the lowly yet triumphant 
Magnificat of the virgin mother, to the unbounded and impartial 
invitation to free waters of eternal life at the end of the Apoca- 
lypse. We all know it would not be a Gospel if it were other- 
wise, but an absurd mockery of a Gospel. No audacity can deny 
it; no money king, no queen of fashion, no ingenious exegesis 
can expunge it from the record, or alter or blur the handwriting. 
There the letters of light shine, from generation to generation ; 
hurry over them, put glosses on them, refer them to local cireum- 
stances and temporary peculiarities, forget them, shut the book, 
as we will. No critical impatience can revise the translation in 
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favor of privilege; none has dared to try it. Christ's men are to 
be brothers, and in no twisted or hidden sense. His society is to 
be a society of liberty, of justice, of equal rights (not faculties or 
possessions), of out-and-out fairness, of thorough-going good-will. 
Political economists may dispute this fact; they must start from 
some other point, move on other paths, appeal to other authority. 
Out of this oracle, constitution, and personal life alone the 
Church is to take its answers to the question as to what its duty 
is respecting social problems. 

At first, and for a long time, this original conviction lingered 
as a divine instinct, and not less as an undoubted principle, in 
the Christian household. It utters itself naturally and freely in 
the voices of the early fathers. No characteristics of the primi- 
tive Christian manners are more conspicuous than humanity, 
simplicity, and fraternity. No contrast between the heathen and 
Christian communities was sharper than that in the esteem shown 
for those who live on other men’s toil, and for those who do the 
world’s work and who bear the burden of its drudgeries. Sane- 
tuaries of Christian worship sheltered and protected the captive 
till he could be dealt with lawfully. Just as tast as the spirit 
which Christ always declared to be antagonistic to his religion, 
and which he called “ the world,” crept into the Church, usurped 
the control of its affairs, and put a lock on the lips of its minis- 
ters, this first law of equity was sacrificed—the second cruci- 
fixion. Long before Phocas played into the hands of a secular 
papacy, before Latin princes were substituted for servants of the 
Nazarene, and before Adrian stamped a pope’s name on Roman 
coin, the world had largely bought up the Church’s title and 
estate, and found profit in administering it for the world’s en- 
tertainment. 

As operating through human agencies, the Church has an 
ecclesiastical apparatus, policy, financial system, officers, and 
honors. One of its primary duties in behalf of the unprivileged 
class is to see that the array of this machinery allows no favorit- 
ism, and that it concedes nothing to the ambition, arrogance, 
pride, or fastidiousness of wealth. Scarcely less than formula- 
ries of belief or decrees of councils, in moral impression, is this 
ecclesiastical polity. To innumerable people who read little and 
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think less, it is the inarticulate but significant interpretation of 
church Christianity. Either they accept it as the Christianity of 
Christ, judging him by the system and supposing that in despis- 
ing or hating the system they reject Christ; or else, with keener 
intelligence, like the workingmen’s assembly in New York, they 
discriminate, hissing the Church and applauding the great Work- 
ingman. More than half the religious organizations, large or 
small, are at present practical contradictions of the sermon on the 
mount. It does not need an ostentatious hierarchy to open the 
door for the “ prince of this world,” letting him in where he does 
tenfold the mischief he could do by persecutions, seductions, or 
infidel arguments outside. He buys up the property, holds the 
keys of pew doors, puts rich families in the foremost seats, hires 
and pays the choir, raises funds by lotteries and _theatricals, 
tells the “lower classes” to stay out in the streets or patronizes 
them with a mission chapel in the outskirts, makes a fashion plate 
of the female worshipers, sees to it that parish offices and all 
other marks of distinction are assigned to prosperous merchants, 
politicians, and leaders of society—never to mechanics and day 
laborers who have no qualifications except piety and good sense 
—suits the preacher to the tastes of the ruling set, and “ runs the 
concern.” What is all this parochial mammonism and snobbery 
but a surrender of the kingdom of the crucified to his adversary ? 
Where is the divine brotherhood? Meantime, prudent care is 
taken to keep the holy language and handsome ceremonial safe, 
and not to put St. Dives into the calendar. 

The Church will further do its duty by a generous, and if 
need be a forbearing, sympathy with the movements and mea- 
sures, not bearing its name, which are products of the “labor 
problem.” They are new to the Church and new to the world. 
They are almost as unlike as possible to the guilds of the middle 
ages. They are not political insurrections, and will not be if 
this duty of the Church is done. They are not communistic 
phantasies. They have an inherent vitality, a plausible reason, 
numerical strength, and a spreading activity. They will not 
be impressed by the intelligence or fairness of one who jumbles 
them all together under a supercilious sneer—anarchy, social- 
ism, nationalism, municipalism, trades unions, knights of labor, 
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single-tax land-ownership—as if they were one malign or foolish 
brood, instead of being quite as unlike one another as the Protes- 
tant religious sects. Nor will they be either guided or subdued 
by petulance. Their fatal inconsistency, their sad incapacity of 
unification, their pathetic lack of leadership, the Church will 
look on with pity, not with contempt, if it has the spirit of its 
shepherd king whom the common people heard gladly. Why 
does not the Church make itself their leader? Ifa peer in the 
Hlouse of Lords could say the other day that Christianity is the 
most perfect system of democracy, why should not organized 
Christianity prove itself to be that? If the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury could say in a speech, “ Trust the people, give them their 
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rights as citizens, and they will not abuse them,” why should not 
the popular ministers say it to the mill-owners, and corporation 
lawyers, and employers of shirt-makers and cigar-makers, in their 
congregations, emphasizing and illustrating the second clause ? 
Now and then a fearless voice is lifted up by a John Baptist, 
John Chrysostom, Savonarola, Anselm, Latimer, Lacordaire, or 
Ugo Bassi; but how often the pulpit of Christendom has missed 
its opportunity by its timidity! Amiably, and after their manner 
usefully no doubt, well-meaning, peace-loving shepherds have 
led and comforted their flocks; but not till long after the peal 
of the trumpet which the sons of thunder put to their lips has 
died away, and their cause has been gained, have messengers 
of the modern Israel ventured to take up their ery. Time and 
events have shown what harvests they might have reaped, what 
names they might have transmitted, what inspiring memorials 
they might have left behind. 

Take the horrible inhumanities of land-ownership in the 
evictions of the peasants of Ireland after the famine of ’47, 
almost matched by those of Scotland, and more than matching 
those of the sixteenth century, exposed in the trenchant works 
of Mackenzie, Godkin, and Wallace. Take the indescribable 
barbarities and debaucheries in most districts of outdoor labor in 
England, detailed in the reports of royal agricultural commis- 
sions. Take the facts that two thousand men own half of the 
land of England and that thirty millions own none, while a sim- 
ilar proportion is fast growing up in the United States; or the 
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fact that only about one fourth of the entire income of English 
labor is paid to the productive wage-workers who produce and 
distribute the wealth. Take the authenticated statement that, 
less than sixty years ago, at a time when Doyle’s report proved 
that in most of the English counties the weekly wages of work- 
men were insufficient to command a supply of the reasonable 
comforts of life, clergymen of the Church dismissed the evidence 
by attributing the destitution to want of thrift, or to intemper- 
ance, forgetting that misery, bad air, overcrowding, and unwhole- 
some and insufficient food drive men to drink as often as drink 
drives its votaries to pauperism. 

Recent certified revelations have laid bare the multiplied 
horrors and depravities of the tenement population in great cities, 
where forty-one out of every hundred families live each in a 
single room, where the poorest working class are actually made 
to pay a higher rent in proportion to income than those in any 
other part of the community, and where the poorest pay more 
rent than the richest for each cubic foot of space and air. These 
facts put it beyond question that, in the name of a common hu- 
manity, and as sure as there is an ethical element in Christianity 
at all, there are social sins and human equities which have a more 
urgent and imperative claim on the consideration of ecclesiastical 
councils and of weekly sermons than any questions of discipline, 
ritual, hymnology, or predestination. It is not necessary to call 
out the names of real-estate tyrants or of savage sweaters in New 
York and Philadelphia, any more than it is necessary in Great 
Britain to arraign personally the Dukes of Portland, Westmin- 
ster, Bedford, and others, for the oppressions and sufferings of 
great sections of British cities of which they hold the titles. 
There is a sense of right, after all, which can be reached and 
stirred without personal vituperation, by men called and_ set 
apart to holy offices, if they are sincere and candid, and if their 
lives agree with their preaching. Is it said that this would foster 
violence and provoke insurrectionary clamor? Telling the truth 
has generally been safe in the long run, and it was never safer 
than it is now, when the truth is likely to be told at any rate. 
An earnest and patient treatment of social wrongs by a wide and 
large-hearted Church, is as likely as Congress or the courts to 
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heal discontent and to forestall insurrection. Even Mr. Hynd- 
man says: “ However successful a revolution might be, it is 
certain that mankind cannot change its whole nature at once. 
Break the old shell certainly, but never forget that the new 
forms must grow out of the old.” 

Suppose the churchmen and the dissenters had seen their 
duty, and had discharged it with clearsightedness and courage; 
who can doubt that English statesmen, Parliament, and people 
would have found out in less than three generations that, through 
monstrous manufacturing interests and their incalculable profits, 
England, since the factory system came in, has made itself in- 
famous by the most hideous and brutal form of slavery ever 
known to the civilized world—the white slavery which, on a vast 
scale, has tasked, tortured, and slaughtered children under ten 
years of age, exterminated chastity and decency in the dwellings 
of factory workers, turned men into brutes, and made society 
into a hell? Would Lord John Russell’s remark still be true, 
that ‘it takes England forty years to accomplish a reform ad- 
mitted to be necessary ey 

The Church does not discharge its duty by silencing the 
voices of its prophets. Prophets are not creatures of institutions, 
nor are they made to uphold the existing order of things or to 
apologize for it. Shame for their portion have monarchies or 
republics that do not know their great men! Woe to the nation 
that stones its children because they are children of light! <Ac- 
cursed is the people that kills “them which are sent” to be its 
saviours! The prophets are not all of Judea. There was one 
not born of Abraham and ignorant of Moses who could say to an 
offer of royal bribes and to the seduction of royal flattery, “If 
Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
vo beyond the commandment of the Lord to do either good or 
bad of mine own mind, but what the Lord saith that will I 
speak.” There have been others of that lineage. If prophets 
were only foretellers of the future, the present could dispense 
with them, as for the most part it has for some time past. They 
are seers who report their vision, seeing far before, because by a 
special light they see far in; not only predicting events to come, 
but preparing for them, bringing them on or warding them off; 
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knowing what is to be because they know the nature of man, the 
laws of God, and the tendencies of hidden forces. A people puts 
out its eyes by suppressing them. It could better afford to re- 
duce its revenues or to leave its gold mines closed. 

Arguments being feeble and temper unmanageable, indiscreet 
disputants resort to calling bad names. The bad name for a 
Christian reformer, who naturally begins by pointing out that 
there is something to be reformed, is pessimist.” The value 
of a bad name depends, first, upon its power to disturb those to 
whom it is applied, and then upon the accuracy of its applica- 
tion. This opprobrious term is not very effective in either par- 
ticular. In lexicography it isa misnomer; pessimism has been 
known in the history of speculations, ancient and modern. It is 
the theory that the plan of the universe is bad in itself, and that 
its on-goings are hopelessly bad, in fact, the worst possible. It 
is avowed or unavowed atheism. There is no God, or a Mephis- 
tophelian God, or else a God that blunders. The world is to be 
taken and endured stoically, or to be trifled with and laughed at 
with Epicurean gayety. Reformers have no place in it; philan- 
thropists no opportunity; religion no foothold; suffering no 
hope. The attitude of the Christian prophet, on the other hand, 
who sees the wrongs and iniquities of society, exposes them in 
order that they may be remedied, denounces them in the name of 
Christ, conceals none of them, excuses none, apologizes for none, 
condones none for the sake of a political or religious party, for 
secular profit, for a salary or an office—this is the attitude, not 
of the pessimist, but of the real optimist. Ile does not say that 
things are well enough as they are, and are to be let alone; that 
is the real pessimism. He says that things are mixed, two forces 
contending; and he takes them as they are, to try with all his 
might, and with the help of as many as he can rally, to make 
them better. Laissez faire is pessimism. Indiscriminate, stolid 
conservatism is pessimism. We all know the posture, the 
calling, the ery, of the Hebrew prophets; how they looked at the 
national life, how they treated the administration or party in 
power, what their grandeur was and their glory, and why they 
were the heroic figures of ancient time. Were they pessimists ? 
Was John Baptist a pessimist ? We are not obliged to choose 
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between the soft theodiecy of Leibnitz and the godless despair of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann, but we are obliged to choose 
between a cowardly indifference on one side and a brave contest 
with wrong on the other. Metaphysical eudemonism will not 
help us much; Buddhism will not help us at all. The Church 
at least is nothing if it is not a witness for him who put himself 
at the head of all reformers by confronting the self-satisfied, and 
by convincing the world that it must be set right because it is 
wrong. Better the truth-teller who uncovers what is bad to 
turn it into good, than the flatterer who calls evil good and lets 
it go from bad to worse. 

It needs no very profound interpretation of history to see 
that the world’s welfare in most times and places has been 
indebted to an order of men whose business has not been that of 
meddlesome disturbers or of wanton destructionists, but who 
have had singularly clear visions of moral distinctions and a 
strong hold on the throne of everlasting justice and judgment— 
men who have not undertaken to turn the world upside down, 
but who, finding it wrong side up, have done a great deal to 
turn it right side up; men who have called wrong things by 
their right names. On the whole, they have contributed as 
much toward the betterment of society as the capitalists and the 
“leaders of industry,” the master manufacturers and the mul- 
tipliers of money. American self-satisfaction has accumulated 
a vast literature of self-congratulation in a hundred years, and 
takes a juvenile pride init. Ifa critic points out that growing 
abuses of wealth are as dangerous to the Republic as they are 
disgraceful to humanity, we are treated to a new picture of the 
prosperity of the country, with the sombre scenes left out. 

A contributor to the Forum, who has taught scholars and 
thinkers to expect of him a large treatment of grave subjects, 
in the course of a clever criticism of a popular fiction drops into 
this laissez-faire method. The beauties and blessings of life in 
these lively days are displayed quite in the manner of an old- 
fashioned thanksgiving sermon. Then there is a fresh presenta- 
tion of the tiresome and transparent fallacy, that because creation 
exhibits countless differences and inequalities in things beyond 
human control, therefore society is bound to admit and admire 
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inequalities of the most unrighteous kind in things which are 
within its control. ‘One man is born in an age of barbarism, 
another in an age of civilization.” But what we are dealing with 
now is an age, not of barbarism, but of professed civilization; 
why then should this truism be brought to rebuke an honest 
novel-writer who is trying to persuade his neighbors to clear out 
of our civilization, such as it is, a considerable mass of barbarous 
iniquity incidental to competitive conditions? “Why,” it is 
asked, “is one animal the beast of prey, another the victim ?”’ 
Nobody can tell, perhaps; but if this striking illustration has 
any logical pertinency to the argument, it must mean that our 
social “ beasts of prey,” in speculation and monopoly, are to be 
let alone and tolerated by their victims and by the lookers-on. 
“Why should one sentient creature be a worm and another a 
man?” This is not the question; but whether, being a man and 
not a worm, I may treat poorer men of fewer opportunities like 
worms, and make myself a hawk or a snake, instead of doing my 
best to get these unprivileged fellow creatures out of the worm 
condition. ‘ Health, strength, beauty, intellect, offspring, length 
of days, are distributed with no more regard for justice than are 
the powers of making and saving wealth.” Does this mean that 
no more responsibility attaches to the power of making and say- 
ing wealth than to the six preceding advantages ? Does it mean 
that because some men and women are at a disadvantage in 
respect to those six natural things which they can do little or 
nothing to change, therefore there are no outrageous wrongs per- 
taining to the “powers of making and saving wealth” which 
conscience and law and society can check, and ought to check, by 
important measures tending to lessen inequality and to promote 
justice? “After all, there is more co-operation than competi- 
tion in the industrial world as it now exists.” Possibly; but 
suppose that competition and co-operation come into conflict, as 
they sometimes do, which will generally go to the wall? Will 
it be competition ? There is a common maxim that “ competi- 
tion is the life of business.” We understand that; but is that 
“business”’ of the kind that justice and humanity, honor and 
magnanimity, are most anxious to encourage? “ Neither equal 
justice nor perfection of any kind is the law of the world, as the 
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world is at present, toward whatever goal we may be moving.” 
Kxactly; but can it not be seen that “the world, as the world is 
at present,” is precisely what Christianity and Christ, the Church 
and the prophet, are on the earth to bring to judgment, righting 
its wrongs radically if need be, and making it over into a world 
that shall be in some sense or other the “ kingdom of God” ? 
“The advantages of combining Mr. Stewart’s dry-goods es- 
tablishment with Mr. Carnegie’s iron works are not obvious at 
all.” Agreed; yet if these establishments should produce their 
fine industrial and money-making results by a system of labor 
and wages which should subject a great number of men or 
women to physical exhaustion, mental starvation, social slavery, 
or political disability, yielding them less pay than their work is 
worth, then it must be obvious that they would be out of har- 
mony with the divine order and with the highest interests of 
mankind. 
One would suppose that by this time it might be tolerably 
plain that two opposite accounts of the existing social condition 
order or disorder—neither of which is in itself so one-sided as 
to be really false, can be given, according as the purpose of the 
writer may be. We hold it to be self-evident that certain legiti- 
mate moral effects may be produced by a veracious exposure of 
the manifold mischiefs of class separation, such as inordinate 
wealth, luxury, indulgence, tyranny, and political corruption, 
damaging the very roots and sources of the government, on one 
side, with needless hardship, want, unwholesome living, physical, 
mental and moral deprivation, cruelty to women and children, 
intemperance, prostitution, ruin of self-respect, and a dwarfed in- 
tellectual development, on the other side. How sanguine writers 
expect to make confessed evils less prevalent or less destructive 
than they are, by insisting on our modern improvements, gains, 
and comparative comfort, on the beauties of competition, and on 
the magnificence of corporate enterprise, is not so clear. Surely 
there can be in the United States no rational terror of anarchy or 
revoiution. As to strikes, local insurrections, interruptions of 
trade, and that class of calamities, they are quite as likely to be 
forestalled by a frank confession and reform of the injustices 


that provoke them, as by reiterated assurances that everything 
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is as it should be, that workingmen had better make up their 
minds that nature intended them for inferiority and subjection, 
and that nothing is really the matter. One is the way of 
“prophets of unrest,” if you please; the other is the way of 
prophets of God. 

We may glory in our civilization because it is glorious, or we 
may glory in it because it is ours. It is urged that in any civili- 
zation competition is a necessity, and that inequality is an un- 
avoidable result of competition. Competition limited by justice 
and honor has been without doubt a civilizer. Competition un- 
scrupulous, greedy, heedless of common rights as growing out of 
the common gifts of God and the provisions of nature, and so 
creating innumerable injustices, leads by a sure course to barbar- 
ism. That it has done so over and over again in the communi- 
ties of East and West can be shown, and has been shown, by his- 
tory. So Christianity is a necessity of civilization. Christianity 
is another name for justice and love. Its motive power is right- 
eousness. The motive power of sheer competition is self-aggrand- 
izement. To bring these into harmony is the practical problem 
of Christendom. 

It may be said that the complaining class are to have no 
hearing and no relief from the rich and privileged, because the 
complainants are as well off as their predecessors in the same 
grade. They would be as well off but for their brains; for 
books, newspapers, and reading and debating clubs; and for the 
general stir of thought and awakening of ideas in civilized 
nations. Factory hands, hod-carriers, workers in mines, stokers, 
and seamstresses are not to blame for living in the nineteenth 
century. This “unrest” is born of the very social state which 
our competition and public schools and Declaration of Indepen- 
dence have brought about. You cannot boast of “ enlighten- 
ment,” and scold at the working classes for opening their eyes. 
in the same breath. 

Some smooth eulogist of our social order may be supposed 
to have the conditions of his life so altered by circumstances, 
due in no manner to his own conduct or character, that he is an 
average specimen of the working class now under consideration. 
He is dependent on manual labor for a living, he is unemployed 
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and unknown, and. his pocket is empty. He has a wife and 
children. With that sole equipment, “a pair of stout hands,” 
which so many well-fed and well-clad students of the social 
problem consider an abundant outfit for happiness, he seeks 
employment. The first effect of the competitive system is that 
he finds about him men eager and anxious in the same pursuit, 
and before he gets a place he sees the scanty clothes of a hungry 
family wearing out, he has walked the streets of a city or ofa 
factory town facing the humiliation of beggary, has persuaded 
some tradesmen to trust him in small sums for bread, and has 
made vague promises to the owner of the tenement where he is 
lodged. When he finally finds a job, with this load of debt 
upon him, he discovers that between stern necessity and a keen 
employer who believes that “ business is business,” his independ- 
ence has gone into the bargain with his time and strength. Not 
only must he spend ten hours every day at his task, but all the 
terms of that task are subject to arbitrary dictation. In every 
particular of demand he must yield silently, bearing rudeness, 
exaction, and bad temper, or he must lose his situation. If he is 
required to take his pay in merchandise on which “the com- 
pany ’’ or the owner makes a profit, he must do it without com- 
plaint. If wages are kept back, he has in most cases no remedy, 
for in competition or in court what chance has the “ hired man” 
against the millionaire ? If there is a flaw in the thing made, or 
if measure or time is alleged to come short, the statement of the 
agent or employer against the workman must be accepted with- 
out appeal. If work on Sunday or in extra hours is demanded, 
it will go hard with him if he refuses. If it is directly or indi- 
rectly intimated to him that, in the exercise of the privilege of a 
‘free citizen” he is expected to vote for the party or interest of 
the owner, he must do it in spite of his convictions. If he is ina 
straitened lot, where nothing can be accumulated; where, in 
sickness, he must forego medicine and a physician or run in debt 
for them; where every mental invigoration or refreshment is cut 
off, every taste for the beautiful is denied, thirst for knowledge is 
despised, education of children is made impossible, and life is in 
every way narrowed, depressed, and cramped; and if his wife or 


child is driven to the workshop, to be there overworked, under- 
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paid, taxed for thread, made answerable for losses, insuited, or 
turned off on account of a diminution of profits, redress is out of 
the question, and any allusion to it is dangerous. At every point 
where plenty of ready money would make living easy, he is taxed 
or cheated, because “ the destruction of the poor is his poverty.” 

Now we say, without risk of contradiction, that an experience 
like this, aan over from the realm of imagination into reality, 
would be likely to darken by a good deal the bright pictures 
presented to us of the American paradise. The number of our 
human brothers who are in this pitiable plight, in every northern 
and western State, is not small, and in some sections must be 
reckoned by thousands. Apart from all material suffering, it 
is inevitable that a class spirit should be engendered, with its 
estranging and embittering ingredients. The manners become 
servile manners. Noblesse oblige amounts to nothing, because the 
superior power, being commercial and mercenary, is not noblesse. 
The friction is the more unhealthy as it becomes manifest that 
the distinction is not one of moral dignity, birth, or even breed- 
ing, but of cunning or chance. It is the refore anti-re publican and 
anti-Christian. The purpose of the present writing is not to 
prove what disasters this false relation is preparing in the body 
politic, but what obligation it lays upon the Church. To a large 
extent it is denounced by the letter as well as by the spirit of the 
law of the Church’s life. There we find such items as these: 
“Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of 
them which have reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. Your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust of 
them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it 
were fire.” “Do not ye after their works, for they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoul- 
ders, but they themselves will not move them with one of their 
fingers.’ Will the prophets who so prophesy to-day have their 
sepulchres built and garnished by this generation ? 

Little is said here about measures or methods. The Church 
has little to say of them which has not been said from the 
beginning. These will appear as they are wanted when there are 
faith and wisdom and will to order and to regulate them. The 
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time has come when workmen ask not charity, but justice; not 
the property of other men, but their own; God’s common gifts 
to the people for the people’s use; nothing more. If strikes and 
strikers demand more, the Church cannot countenance their 
demand. According to the last report of the New York com- 
missioner of labor statistics, there have been in that State, during 
five years, 9,384 strikes, with 338,900 laborers taking part in 
them. To ordinary eyes it does not appear probable that any- 
thing like that number of sane men in this country would hazard 
their livelihood without cause. Yet it is not the Church’s 
business to advocate or to promote strikes. Quite as little may it 
be expected, in the face of recent social science and of the labor 
bureaus of our cities, to encourage soup kitchens, poor laws, the 
old-time dole, or the distribution of cast-off clothing. It must 
achieve its gracious ends, if at all, by creating convictions in all 
classes which will render these unhealthy remedies of an un- 
healthy condition superfluous, and by allying itself fearlessly 
with all the restorative forces that are rising into action in the 
mind and conscience of our time. Above all, it must remember 
that what is to be sought in behalf of the suffering class first and 
foremost, is not their material, but their moral elevation—their 
spiritual salvation. It is to enlist in no crusade for those who 
“enforce their rights with hands of iron, while they disclaim 
their duties with fronts of brass.” A sordid materialism is just 
as bad at one end of the social scale as at the other. The whole 
matter is degraded and belittled if we forget that the worst evil, 
even among the poor, is not their poverty. There must be a 
higher aspiration and a deeper longing in them, and in us who 
try to help them, than to obtain an easier lot, more to eat and 
drink and wear, or more leisure for dissipation, indolence, and 
amusement. But just as careful ought Christians to be not to 
hide their social inconsistencies under some sophistical religious 
generalities; not to act or preach as if having our “ conversation 
in heaven” were to postpone a heavenly order of society to a 
future world, instead of setting it up on the earth; and heartily 
and practically to believe that the Church has not gone beyond 
the need of being reformed back to its original charter. 
KF. D. Huntrineton. 
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THE DECADENCE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. GLADSTONE maintains, apparently with reason, that the 
prosperity of England has been greater since the adoption of the 
free-trade policy than it was during the period of protection; and 
in the United States the advocates of protection claim that our 
industries have been extended, and that our prosperity has been 
increased, by the tariff act of 1861, and by the subsequent acts 
which were designed to protect the labor and capital of the 
country. Both of these claims may be well founded, or they 
may be alike false; or one of them may be well founded and the 
other may rest in an error. It is one of the infelicities of all 
arguments relating to a public policy, as it is of those that relate 
to theories concerning one’s way of life, that there are no tests on 
which we can rely with full confidence. A man may live for 
ten years upon a vegetable diet, but at the end he cannot say 
whether his condition would have been better or otherwise if he 
had indulged in meat. A nation may have thriven, or it may 
have pined, while a particular financial or industrial policy was 
in Operation; but it can never be known whether its condition 
would have been more or less agreeable if an opposite policy had 
been pursued. Nor is there greater security in policies and 
habits borrowed from the experiences of others. The fact that 
one nation has prospered under a system of free trade, is of no 
more value than the fact that another nation has prospered 
under a system of protection. 

As the conditions can never be the same in any two coun- 
tries, and especially as the conditions can never be the same at 
different periods in their history, no valid argument can be 
drawn from the experience of either on which the policy of the 
other can be made to rest. Mr. Gladstone gave full effect to the 
experience of Great Britain when he claimed that it justified a 
continuance of the policy on which that country had acted for 
forty years and more; but he passed beyond the bounds of logic, 
and even beyond those of rhetoric, when he asked his readers to 
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accept the theory that a system which has proved beneficial to 
Great Britain would, therefore, be beneficial to the United States. 
Admitting, as he was compelled to admit, our great, unrivaled, 
and continuous prosperity, through a period of nearly thirty 
years, under a system of protection, he gave us his opinion that 
under a system of free trade our prosperity would have been 
greater, and that the prosperity which has distinguished that 
long period was due to other causes. 

To all this we have the answer which his own argument 
furnishes. Our experience is the experience of Great Britain, 
only it is reversed in the order of time and in the results 
reached. From 1832 to 1861, our system was a system of free 
trade as distinguished from the system of protection. In that 
period we had an abundance of fertile land, we had an industri- 
ous, ingenious, and ever-increasing body of workers, we had risen 
to be the second commercial power on the globe; and yet, 
. dating from the time when war prices disappeared, say from the 
year 1870, the cost of the necessary articles for family use, in- 
cluding many articles ranked as luxuries before that time, has been 
reduced one third or more from the prices of the period between 
1832 and 1861, while the wages of men, women, and children 
have been advanced not less than 83 per cent. These two facts 
show conditions of higher social and domestic comfort on the 
part of the working people, and they prove also, by inference, 
that the employers and capitalists have received adequate 
returns. All these things being so, we infer a higher degree of 
prosperity, common to the whole body of people. Thus the 
argument drawn from experience which justifies Great Britain in 
adhering to a policy of free trade, justifies the United States with 
equal force in adhering to the protective system. 

If these observations are applicable to the country as a whole, 
they are more especially applicable to New England. During 
the free-trade period, that section enjoyed as large a share of the 
benefits of that period as any other portion of the country. In 
commerce its only considerable rival was the city of New York, 
and in the manufacture of textile fabrics its most dangerous com- 
petitors were on the other side of the Atlantic. In every State of 
New England there are public men and business men whose experi- 
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ence covers all the later period and a part of the earlier one; and 
it may well be doubted whether one man can be found among 
them all who can name a year from 1832 to 1861 that can bear 
a comparison with the least prosperous year between 1861 and 
1890. Thus, with added force does Mr. Giadstone’s argument 
justify New England in adhering to the protective policy. 

And yet, in the light of this experience, there are those who 
advise New England to desert the ranks of the protectionists 
and to take a stand by the side of old England and the tariff re- 
formers of America. One of the latest of these counselors, and it 
may be the chief of all, is one who comes from afar Mr. Mills 
of Texas. For thirty years, and with unwavering unanimity, the 
States of New England have sustained the protective policy. 
Nor is this statement disproved by the fact that some of the 
States have given occasional and temporary support to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Of the class of statements which do not admit of 
actual demonstration and proof, no one can be more worthy of 
confidence than the assertion that in that long period of time 
there was never a day when either of the States of New England 
would have given a vote for free trade as a financial policy; and 
this whether they regarded their own interest merely, or the in- 
terest of the country as a whole. Nor have the people accepted 
these conclusions in the absence of discussion, and upon the 
naked advice of teachers and leaders. With an approach to 
unanimity, the colleges have followed the lead of Adam Smith 
and of the more modern English writers upon political economy. 
From these colleges a considerable number of young men have 
gone forth each year under the influence of free-trade ideas; 
but not always, nor even generally, have those men adhered 
to free-trade ideas when they have come to deal practically with 
the affairs of si ciety. They have not converted the people, but 
in many cases the pee yple have converted them. Therefore it may 
be affirmed that the theories of Mr. Mills, as set forth in the June 
number of the Forum, are not new to the people of New Eng- 
land; and it is therefore necessary, in the further treatment of 
the subject, only to consider whether the reasons which he offers 
in their support are either new or valuable. Tle asserts of New 
England that a period of decadence has begun; that that deca- 
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dence is due to the protective system; and that, if the present 
policy be not abandoned, that section will become the scene of 
industrial prostration measured by an annual reduction of manu- 
factured products to the extent of $100,000,000. 

The remedy for existing ills, the barrier against the inflow 
of threatened disaster, is the admission of raw materials free of 
duty. This is a simple remedy, and in the opinion of Mr. Mills 


its influence will not be limited to New England. Le says: 


‘*There is now wide-spread depression in the West and South. Farm 
values are lower than they have been for years. Farms are mortgaged. 
Interest is accruing, and the owners have nothing with which to pay... . 
Bankruptcy and foreclosure are now standing at their gates, and the new 
tariff bill invites them to enter and take possession. When western and 
southern farmers fall, New England will fall with them. She has the fate 
of both in her keeping. It remains to be seen whether she will help those 


who are trying to help her, or whether she will continue te amuse herself 
in aiding Pennsylvania iron masters to build a wall around her deserted 
factories.” 


A sentence in the foregoing quotation has been italicized, that 
the attention of the reader may be called to the tribute—an ex- 
aggeration, perhaps, but still a tribute—to the power of New 


halle tee ait 


Kngland. The “western and southern farmers,” of whom Mr. 
Mills speaks, cannot need the aid of New England in support of 
any national financial policy about which they are agreed; nor 
ean they need its aid in the work of overthrowing any system 
that is prejudicial to their interests. They control that body of 
great States that are embosomed in the valley of the Mississippi, 
where already the seat of empire is. If the western and southern 
farmers are oppressed by the present tariff system, they will find 
natural supporters in many of the States between the Potomac 
and the Rio Grande; and they ought not to fail in an appeal, in 
a just cause, to the miners and farmers who have made them- 
selves homes in the new States of the mountains, or in an appeal 
to those who have built up the great and prosperous States of the 
Pacific. But one need not look beneath the surface to find the 
cause of the appeal to New England, and the source of the 
tribute that is tendered to her vanity, to her self-respect, or to 
her pride. In 1880, in 1884, in 1888, and at intervening periods, 
the appeal now made to New England was made to the farmers 
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of the West, from the Ohio and the great lakes to the Pacific, and 
if any judgment was ever rendered by those farmers it was in 
favor of the system of protection. What their present opinions 
are, or what their future conduct may be, no one can say; but 
in 1888, having heard the cause of free trade as it was presented 
by Mr. Mills and his coadjutors, they gave a verdict in favor of 
the protective system. It may be assumed of the farmers of the 
West that they understood their own condition, that out of their 
own experience they measured the extent of their woes, and that 
in their political action they gave a judgment upon the question 
which Mr. Mills now discusses. It cannot be assumed, therefore, 
that they concur in this appeal to New England; and under 
these circumstances is not New England justified in waiting until 
it is sanctioned by the voices or the votes of the alleged sufferers? 

There is, however, an aspect of the case in which the power 
of New England is not overvalued in the tribute which Mr. 
Mills has been pleased to bestow. If New England should join 
in aid of the proposition to open the ports of the United States 
for the admission of raw materials free of duty, then New 
England would have contributed effectually to the overthrow 
of the system of protection to domestic industry, as that system 
has found expression in the various tariff acts from 1861 to the 
present time. In the existing condition of public opinion—an 
opinion resting upon an element of justice—the removal of the 
duties upon a raw material will be followed by the removal of 
the duties on articles made from that material, or at least by « 
reduction to the point where the largest revenue can be obtained 
on the importation. It is absurd to imagine that the wool-grow- 
ers would maintain a protective duty on woolen manufactures 
when the duty on wool had been removed, and especially would 
they be earnest and united when acting under the influence of 
the fact that the manufacturers had contributed to the repeal of 
the duty on wool. Of two other possibilities, it is difficult to 
imagine that either could ever come to be a reality—that Mr. 
Mills himself would demand protection for the manufacturer 
when the duty on wool had been repealed, or that any protec- 
tionist could be found who would maintain the cause of the 
manufacturer after he had abandoned the cause of the producer. 
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Thus, when the duties on all raw materials shall have been 
repealed, all the producers of raw materials will have been con- 
verted into free traders, and the protective system will have been 
robbed of the element of justice now exhibited in the mutuality 
of the benefits which it confers; and if the manufacturers who 
shall have been inveigled into the first step are the chief sufferers 
in the end, there will be none besides themselves to mourn their 
fate. Free trade in raw materials and protection to kindred 
manufactures are inconsistent propositions. Free trade in raw 
materials will inaugurate, as a consequence, freedom of trade in 
all manufactures into which such raw materials may go; hence 
the importance to the free trader of committing New England to 
the policy of free trade in raw materials, and hence the un- 
merited tribute to her power. 

The alleged decadence of New England is attributed to the 
growth of manufactures and to the spread of manufacturing in- 
dustries in the South and West, and against this formidable and 
increasing competition, as is well said, no tariff ean furnish pro- 
tection. All this may be so; but can Mr. Mills tell New England 
how, or why, or when free trade in raw materials would give to 
that imperiled section of country any protection against the 
competition of Alabama and Wisconsin? Would not those 
States, and all other States of the South and West, gain or lose 
by free materials in an exact ratio with New England? Would 
the prospects of New England be then any better than they now 
are? If, however, it can be made to appear that the peril exists 
only in the imaginations of men, it is of no consequence that a 
futile remedy is tendered. 

There is no occasion to conceal or to qualify the facts on 
which the alleged decadence of New England is made to rest. 
First of all, and most important, is the loss of tonnage engaged in 
foreign commerce, and the incident loss of employment for men 
upon the ocean. In answer to this fact, or in explanation of it, 
it may be said that the more general use of steam in iron ships 
would have impaired materially the business of building wooden 
sailing vessels under a system of trade however free; while by 
the protective system there has been full compensation, in the 
diversification of industries, in the increased demand for labor, 
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and in the advance in the rate of wages. The loss of employ- 
ment upon the sea has been fully met by the presence of op- 
portunities for more remunerative employment upon the land. 
In this way, and only in this way, has the protective system 
contributed to the destruction of our foreign commerce. Every 
valuable invention, every improvement in the way of doing 
a business, every advance in science or art, is a present and tem- 
porary injury to those who are compelled to use the old devices, 
or who persist in following the old ways; but progress is made 
only through change, and the general and continuous prosperity 
of the laboring people can be secured only by progress. 

Next in importance, and not less instructive, are the facts 
that many ancient homesteads have been abandoned, and that 
the area of waste or uncultivated land is greater than it was fifty 
years ago. In the last half-century the agriculture of New 
England has undergone great changes. As recently as the year 
1840, the farmers were engaged in raising horses, cattle, and 
grain for market, and the wives and daughters of farmers were 
occupied in making butter and cheese. At a period not much 
more remote, they were engaged in making cloth and clothing 
for family use. With the exception, perhaps, of the mountain 
regions, and of the remoter parts of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, these occupations have disappeared altogether. In 
the business of raising cattle and horses for market, and for the 
production of butter and cheese in quantity, large areas of land 
were required, and not infrequently large holdings were ac- 
cumulated. Rough and infertile lands could be used for pastur- 
age and for occasional crops of small grains. First, the central 
States took possession of the market for these products in part, 
then the States of the Mississippi valley trampled out all com- 
petition in grain, and finally the great plains of the Rocky 
Mountain slopes monopolized the market for neat cattle and 
horses. Under these circumstances and conditions, which with 
the growth of the country were inevitable, New England would 
have been prostrated utterly except for the tariff. In these thirty 
years of protection, great manufacturing towns have been 
created. The number of persons engaged in agriculture has not 
increased materially, while there has been an enormous addition 
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to the body of consumers. The greater number of farmers are 
engaged in producing milk, and in raising vegetables, fruits, and 
even flowers, for both local and distant markets. For these pur- 
poses only limited quantities of land are required, and of course 
the lands which are best in quality and nearest to the markets 
are first chosen. Hence the hill-side homes and mountain pas- 
tures have been abandoned; but their former occupants gave 
up what they had because they saw before them something 
better, and in the main they have not been disappointed. Some 
are engaged in manufactures, some in trades and in the mechanic 
arts which are the incidents of manufactures, some in mercantile 
pursuits, and some in the new agriculture. 

It should be noticed that the tariff has not destroyed our 
foreign trade; nor is there any evidence that it has diminished 
it, although the carrying has been transferred to foreign bottoms. 
In 1870 our trade with the outside world aggregated $828,- 
000,000, and in 1890 it had reached the enormous sum of $1,647,- 
000,000. If 75 per cent. of the carrying trade were in American 
bottoms, there would not be employment for one half the men 
of New England who are now engaged in manufactures and in 
the dependent arts and trades. Besides, sea-going pursuits fur- 
nish no occupation for women and children, while the absence 
upon the ocean of fathers, husbands, and sons creates more deso- 
late homes than can now be numbered on the hill-sides of New 
England. This great increase in our foreign trade has come 
while the protective system has been in operation, and no such 
gain can be shown during the free-trade period, that is, from 
1832 to 1861. Nor is the volume of manufactures now exported 
an insignificant item. In the first eleven months of the last 
fiscal year our export of manufactures amounted to nearly $138,- 
000,000, or to more than 17 per cent. of the total exports; and 
our export of like articles in May, 1890, showed a gain over the 
month of May, 1889, at the rate of about $30,000,000 a year. 
Thus it must be admitted that even under the protective system 
our manufactures find a market in other countries. 

In the particulars of business and population, Boston may be 
treated as the capital of New England, and its condition may be 
taken as evidence of the condition of the entire section. <A 
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comparison of the amount of duties collected at New York and 
at Boston for the years 1888 and 1889, shows a slight relative 
gain at Boston over the gain made at New York. As a compre- 
hensive report of the industries of Massachusetts was made in 
1885, and as there are no corresponding statistics for all the 
States of New England, it seems reasonable to accept the teach- 
ings of that report as evidence of the condition of the six States. 
In 1880 the population of Massachusetts was 1,783,085, and 
in 1885 it was 1,942,141. A like rate of increase will give an 
aggregate of about 2,200,000 by the census of 1890. More im- 
portant is the fact that the manufacturing industries of the State 
have increased in a ratio that is far in excess of the rate of 
increase in population. In 1875 the total horse power that was 
employed in manufactures was 219,889, and in 1885 it was 365,- 
0124—a gain of 66 per cent. In but one county, the county of 
Dukes, was there a loss, and that was a loss of only 14 horse 
power. In 1875 the value of the machinery in the State was 
$65,500,000, and in 1885 it exceeded $100,000,000, of which less 
than 5 per cent. has been imported. In 1885 there were 23,431 
manufacturing industries in Massachusetts, of which 15,561 were 
established since the passage of the tariff act of 1861; and of these, 
5,634 were erected in the years from 1880 to 1884 inclusive. In the 
same five years 667 factories and mills were erected for the pro- 
duction of metals and of metal goods. The raw material used 
in manufactures in the year 1885 was valued at a trifle less than 
$390,000,000, and the value of the goods manufactured exceeded 
$674,000,000. The leading industries are in cotton, leather, and 
food preparations, and in these the tariff duties play no consid- 
erable part, except in the wages of labor. These three industries 
aggregate a total of more than $250,000,000. In 17,125 of the 
23,431 establishments there were 419,966 wage-earners who re- 
ceived as wages, in the year 1885, the sum of $147,415,316. The 
total fixed capital invested in manufactures exceeded $500,000,- 
000. In 1860 the deposits in savings banks aggregated $45,000,- 
000, counting only the millions, and in 1889 they were $332,000,- 
000. The gain in 1889 was $17,500,000. There were 230,000 
depositors in 1860 and 1,029,000 in 1889. In 1889 there was an 
increase of more than 46,000 in the number of depositors. 
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The prosperity of New England as a whole may be measured 


by its appropriations, derived from self-imposed taxation and 
expended for education. The report of the commissioner of 
education for 1888 shows that the amount raised by taxes in New 
England, in proportion to the number of children of the school- 
going age, was far in excess of the amount raised in like manner 
in any other section. The ratio in Massachusetts was to that of 
the whole country, including Massachusetts, as 2,342 to 699. 
Again, as to the condition of the agricultural interest, reference 
must be made to the census of Massachusetts for the year 1885. 
By that census the agricultural products were valued at $47,- 
000,000, omitting the excesses, as against $37,000,000 in 1875 
and $32,000,000 in 1865. From 1875 to 1885 there was an 
increase of about 40 per cent. in the quantity of products and a 
decrease of about 30 per cent. in values. In 1865 there were 
68,000 persons employed in agriculture, in 1875 there were 70,- 
000, and in 1885 there were 77,000, of whom more than one half 
were proprietors. The wage-earners on the land received some- 
thing more than $6,000,000 in the year 1885. 

The business of railways and the profits of the business indi- 
cate the condition of the people by whose industry the roads are 
maintained. In the year 1888 the New England group of rail- 
ways paid average dividends of 4.54 per cent., as against 3.45 
per cent. paid by the middle group, the most prosperous of the 
six other groups into which the country has been divided; and 
this in presence of the fact that the toll per mile on passenger 
travel is less in New England than in any other great section. 

Another evidence of prosperity is found in the fact that the 
debts of the New England States were reduced by payment from 
$26,830,733.85 in 1880 to $7,287,688.36 in 1890, and that three 
of the six States are free from debt. 

This array of facts may show, or may tend to show, that New 
England is not in a condition to extort, or to expect, or even to 
accept, the sympathy of any community or person, whether near 
or remote. There is not in the known facts any ground for the 
statement that the era of her prosperity has closed; nor is there 
any ground for the apprehension that her prosperity is menaced 
by perils from which other sections of the country are exempt. 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 
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THOSE of us who are approaching sixty years of age have the 
good luck, I often think, to bear the memory of a most extraor- 
dinary time. We are still young enough, as we fondly flatter 
ourselves, to hope that we may yet see great changes in the 
world. And we are old enough to remember what the world 
was without some of its most familiar institutions, and without 
what now seem indispensable appliances of life. As a child, I 
can remember things which are now thought barbarous relics of 
the past; and I often wonder how we managed to live without 
railways, telegraphs, penny post, or even household suffrage. 

My memory reaches back over the whole reign of the Queen, 
whose fifty-three years of rule have witnessed wonderful things— 
things which have transformed our external life and have deeply 
modified our inner life. Among my earliest recollections is the 
return home one day of my father with the words, “The King 
is dead!” My first definite impression of public life was the 
coronation of the Queen, of which I witnessed the procession in 
Palace Yard at Westminster. There for the first time I began to 
conceive what living history means; to think about statesmen, 
nations, and government. I saw the great Duke and the heroes 
of Waterloo—it was then only three years further off than is 
Sedan from us now—I remember Marshal Soult, and Esterhazy, 
and the ambassadors of many kings. There too I first heard the 
roar of a vast crowd; and I was told how the Abbey and the 
Hall at Westminster before me had been the scene of the coro- 
nation of a score of kings and queens, and had been built by men 
who fought in the Crusades and at Crecy and Azincourt. I 
ean recall now, like a series of historical pictures, every separate 
scene in that long, and to me, a small country child, most won- 
der-stirring day. 


The American people, spread over an almost boundless con- 
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tinent, where everything around them is the work of one or two 
generations, wonder not, a little at our slow and old-world 
inglish ways. In this small, centralized, densely-packed island, 
we grow up from childhood with the roots of the old order 
always around us. Although a year or two short of sixty, I 
was born in the days of rotten boroughs, bribery, and pocket 
seats; when noblemen’s butlers returned members to Parliament 
in his lordship’s hall. The widow of an M. P. used to frank our 
letters, and that saved us eight pence apiece. Omnibuses, cabs, 
and policemen had just been invented; but they were still 
thought new-fangled fads. Post boys, hackney coaches, and 
watchmen were still familiar figures of the streets. We did 
without railways. From London to Brighton or to Bath we had 
to drive; and if with the same horses, no faster than thirty miles 
inaday. Ocean steam navigation was an experiment; our only 
telegraph was the wooden semaphore; there was no fire brigade 
and our only fire engines were hand pumps; the water sup- 
ply came in part from wells; there were no main sewers, and 
cesspools existed in great cities. Slavery existed in our colonies 
and possessions beyond sea, and nearly a million of Negroes were 
bought and sold in the King’s dominions, India was governed 
by a company of private merchants, who had a monopoly of the 
trade to China. Men were hanged by the score, and sometimes in 
chains. Forgery and other felonies were still punishable by 
death. Southey was our poet laureate, though Scott and Cole- 
ridge, Campbell and Lamb, still lived. Landseer and Maclise 
formed our ideals in art, Bulwer-Lytton was our model in litera- 
ture, and Count D’Orsay in manners. Tennyson, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Mill, Dickens, Thackeray, Darwin, and Gladstone were 
unknown youths. The memory of the old system was still quite 
fresh. Many living men could remember Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, and the last war between England and the United 
States. My own grandfather was born under George II., and 
my father could remember the victories of Nelson. My mother 
told anecdotes of Napoleon, which she had from the family of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, while the Emperor was a prisoner at St. Helena. 
The brother of Louis XVI. had just ceased to be king of France, 
and was living at Holyrood, as the ex-King Charles X. Metter- 
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nich was supreme in Germany, the Czar Nicholas in Russia, 
and Louis Philippe in France. 

My childhood was thus passed in the midst of the great 
epoch of progress which followed on the break-up of the old 
absolutism in Europe after 1880. It was also the epoch of the 
vast material changes which have arisen out of the railway sys- 
tem, ocean steam navigation, the telegraph system and the man- 
ifold uses of electricity, the cheap postal system, popular litera- 
ture, the development of journalism, the enormous expansion of 
great cities, and the settlement of Australia and of the western 
continent of America. More especially in England, the period 
covers the immense succession of reforms which come between 
the Reform Act of 1832 and the free-trade legislation of 1846. 
As may be supposed, this series of changes was but dimly un- 
derstood by a small boy. But it gave me a general sense that 
everything around me was an open question; that there was no 
habit of life which we might not expect to see changed. My 
father, a cautious city man, conservative by instinct and by con- 
viction, shook his head, even while his good sense admitted the 
Improvement. For my part, I liked the new thing; waited to 
see what would come next; and, except that I admired Alcibi- 
ades, the Crusaders, and Charles I., had no particular preju- 
dices. Though I lived in a quiet country village, all my real 
interests were in London, which could be seen across miles of 
rich open meadows, from the lovely northern hill on which our 
house stood. A walk from town then would take one into an 
exquisite rural solitude, unbroken by the roar of the engine, un- 
polluted by the pall of smoke. My tranquil days were passed 
in many a leafy copse and sloping glade, beyond which the dome 
of St. Paul’s seemed to hang in the atmosphere of the dim dis- 
tance, as does that of St. Peter’s from the Campagna. In those 
days it was quite possible to belong to the capital by interest, 
society, and habits, and yet to dwell in a beautiful country and in 
a peaceful rural solitude. I have lived to see London increase 
150 per cent. in population, and 500 per cent. in area; and now | 
must go forty miles away from it to find the same rustic peace. 
And, with all our railways, telegraphs, post offices, and news- 
papers, it is possible no longer to dwell in a pure country and 
yet to belong to a great city. 
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I went to London to be educated at King’s College; and I was 
a boy at school when the great movement of 1848 swept over 
Europe, shook down so many thrones, and opened the era of so 
many wars of race and of frontier. Cram full of Livy and Taci- 
tus, Thucydides and Xenophon, Corneille and Schiller, Milton, 
Byron, and Shelley, at the precise age when youths debate 
whether despotisms or republics are to be preferred, when they 
write essays on the character of Julius Cesar or Cromwell, and 
compose odes to Liberty and Latin verses on Brutus and Tarquin, 
we were just ready to be impressed with the tumultuous succes- 
sion of events which surged across Europe in 1848-49. I de- 
lighted to note that Louis Philippe lost his throne on the 24th of 
February—the Regifugium, or day when Rome celebrated the 
expulsion of her kings. It was a stirring time, when kings, em- 
perors, and popes fled in disguise, when new republics were 
being proclaimed, when socialism, communism, and imperialism 
fought it out in a dozen great cities, when Chartism was thought 
to be revolutionary, and when Bright and Cobden were dangerous 
demagogues. It was difficult for a youth entering manhood 
between the years 1848 and 1852 not to be an ardent politician. 
And, passing my time, as I did, between the whirl of the great 
city and the studies of the university, I took a lively interest in 
all the political and social events of that era. I do not remember 
that I fell into precise party lines or that I formed dogmatic 
opinions. We were all too full of political theories and classical 
examples to be mere Tories, Whigs, and Radicals. And we 
were too continually impressed by the burning questions which 
arose day by day to be satisfied with any abstract politics. 
London and Oxford corrected each other. Plato and Lord 
Palmerston taught very different codes of politics. We were 
interested by both, and by a thousand new events which neither 
of these masters seemed able to explain. Like most of my com- 
panions, i came to the conclusion that society in the middle 
of the nineteenth century was an extraordinarily complex thing 
—a thing of intense interest and of profound meaning. Grad- 
ually I settled into a deep, lasting, and passionate sympathy 
with the popular cause everywhere and in all forms. Having 
no hereditary or acquired prejudices in favor of any class or of 
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any special type of society, I slowly parted with my boyish liking 
for conquerors, cavaliers, and princesses in distress, and took 
my side with the cause of oppressed nations and the strug- 
gling people. I had seen the Chartist movement in London and 
had heard great debates in Parliament, and I became a convinced 
free trader and an ardent nationalist. Aurelio Saffi, the friend of 
Mazzini and one of his colleagues in the Triumvirate at Rome 
in 1849, settled at Oxford, and he became my teacher in Italian 
and my close friend. He introduced me to other Italian exiles; 
and from them and from Francis Newman, whom I knew later, 
I received a deep interest in the cause of nations struggling to 
be free. At the same time I read much French, and knew 
France and Frenchmen. As a schoolboy, three times I passed 
my Autumn in France; once, ina French family in Normandy, 
connected with my own. While living among them, I saw 
every phase of French provincial life. This commenced my 
close familiarity with France, which for forty years I have 
visited almost without the interruption of a single year. I was 
three times in France during the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
again during the second republic, just before the coup d état of 
1851. The atrocities of that time and the infamies of the 
empire of 1852 stirred me to the soul. By the time I was 
twenty-five, I had seen most of the principal cities of France, Ger- 
many, and northern Italy ; | had some knowledge of the lan- 
guage, circumstances, and recent history of all of these coun- 
tries; [ was a republican by conviction, had a deep enthusiasm 
for the popular ccuse throughout Europe, and was inclined to 
the socialist solution of the great class question. 

I went up to Oxford from school about 1850; at a time when 
the great controversy in theology, which shook the Church and 
led to the conversion of Cardinal Newman, Cardinal Manning, 
and many others, was passing into a new phase. Liberalism 
was in the ascendant, and the dominant type of thought pre 
sented to me was Positive rather than Catholic. J. Stuart Mill, 
George Grote, Arnold and his historical school, Carlyle and his 
political school, Comte and his Positive school, were the influ- 
ences under which my mind was formed. I was still a student 
when Kingsley published “Alton Locke” and “ Yeast,” Ruskin 
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his “ Modern Painters” and “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and 
F. Denison Maurice his “ Theological Essays.” As usual, the 
minds of raw youths are influenced first, aot by the great masters 
of thought, but by the masters of expression and of pathos. I 
spent six years at Oxford as student, fellow, and tutor. And 
besides the regular curriculum of the ancient and modern histo- 
rians and philosophers, I became saturated with Mill’s “ Logic” 
and “ Political Economy,” Grote’s “History of Greece,” the 
works of Carlyle, the earlier pieces of Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 
and Miss Martineau, the English classical historians, and Guizot, 
Michelet, Mazzini, and Quinet. Comte I knew only through G. 
Lewes, Littré, and Harriet Martineau. 

At the same time I read not a little theology, both orthodox 
and unorthodox. Cardinal Newman’s “ Parish Sermons,” Keble’s 
‘Christian Year,” Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Butler, Dante, * Par- 
adise Lost,” and the Bible, were my constant reading, along 
with Robertson of Brighton, F. D. Maurice, Francis Newman, 
Theodore Parker, Strauss, Lewes, and the two Martineaus. John 
Henry Newman, the cardinal, and Francis Newman, the theist, 
interested me almost equally ; Lewes’s a History of Philosophy 
and the “ Lives of the Saints” occupied me alternately; I hardly 
ever missed a university sermon or a number of the “ West- 
minster Review.” With science and metaphysics I took no 
serious pains, though I tried to make out what they came to in the 
end. But almost every phase of theology, every age in history, 
and every scheme of soci al and political philosophy, supplied me 
with matter for thought and in turn commanded my sympathy. 
I imagine that is a very common form of the Oxford mind, at 
least it was so in the fifties. And if I took the complaint in any 
unusual mode, it was simply in this—that I saw a good deal to 
respect in all of these different views of the “ great problem.” 

At school I had been something of a Neo-Catholic, and took 
the sacrament with a leaning toward transubstantiation. As a 
student at college, I slowly came to regard the entire scheme of 
theology as an open question; and I ultimately left the university, 
about the age of twenty-four, without assured belief in any form 
of supernatural doctrine. But as the supernatural died out of my 


view the natural took its place, and amply covered the same 
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ground. The change was so gradual, and the growth of one 
phase of thought out of another was with me so perfectly regu- 
lar, that I have never been able to fix any definite period of 
change, nor indeed have I ever been conscious of any real change 
of mind at all. I have never known any abrupt break in mental 
attitude; nor have I ever felt change of belief to involve moral 
deterioration, loss of peace, or storms of the soul. I never parted 
with any belief till I had found its complement; nor did I ever 
look back with antipathy or contempt on the beliefs which I had 
outgrown. That which was objective law to me as a youth, has 
become subjective duty to me asa man. I have found theology 
to be a fine moral training, when it ceased to be an external real- 
ity. I have at no time of my life lost faith in a supreme Prov- 
idence, in an immortal soul, and in spiritual life; but I came to 
find these much nearer to me on earth than I had imagined, 
much more real, more vivid, and more practical. Superhuman 
hopes and eestasies have slowly taken form in my mind as prac- 
tical duties and indomitable convictions of a good that is to be. 
Theology, with its religious machinery and its spiritual consola- 
tions, has gained a fresh meaning to me, now that I look on it as 
a mode of moral evolution and not as historical reality. I read 
my Christian mystics and poets still, and with greater pleasure 
and deeper insight than I did when I was told to believe in 
thirty-nine articles and to repeat the three creeds and the 
catechism. 

Happily, both at school and at college, we were left pretty 
free to learn what we pleased (so that we did really learn), and to 
cultivate our minds as thinking beings and not as machines. 
Our teachers succeeded in instilling into our minds a zeal for 
work and a passion for self-improvement. But neither at school 
nor at college were we ever put through the mill. I read the 
classics with delight, so as to enjoy them for themselves, without 
ever grinding them up into verbal exercises. In history, I be- 
lieve | had the very best of teaching ; for which | ain ever grate- 
ful. And in philosophy, we were taught to use our own com- 
mon sense, and not to repeat tags of windy systems. I managed 
to satisfy my tutors; but they taught me to read for my mind’s 


sake, and not for the sake of “the schools.” I] always felt com- 
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plete indifference to prize-winning in all its forms, and I was 
happy enough not to be pressed into that silly waste of time by 
parents, tutors, or friends. I read what I enjoyed, and I en- 
joyed what I read. Poetry, art, history, politics, and religion 
gave us unfailing matter for thought and interminable topics of 
debate. Both at school and at college we passed much of our 
time like the Athenians in the days of Paul, but I do not think 
it was time ill spent. In my experience, these discussions 
turned most often on questions of religion, though those of poli- 
tics, especially of the international order, were nearly as constant. 
Over social problems we ranged freely, without forming syste- 
matic doctrines and without crystallizing into any prejudice. 

I have now an experience of some forty years as student, 
teacher, and examiner; and it forces on me a profound convic- 
tion that our modern education is hardening into a narrow and 
debasing mill. Education is over-driven, over-systematized, 
monotonous, mechanical. At school and at college, lads and 
girls are being drilled like German recruits—forced into a regu- 
lation style of learning, of thinking, and even of writing. They 
all think the same thing, and it is artificial in all. The round of 
endless examination reduces education to a professional “ cram,” 
where the repetition of given formulas passes for knowledge, and 
where the accurate memory of some teacher’s “tips” takes the 
place of thought. Education ought to be the art of using the mind 
and of arranging knowledge. ; it is becoming the art of swallowing 
pellets of special information. The professor mashes up a kind 
of mental “ pemmican,” which he rams into the learner’s gullet. 
When the pupil vomits up these pellets, it is called “ passing his 
examination with honors.” Teachers and pupils cease to think, 
to learn, to enjoy, to feel. They become cogs in a huge revolv- 
ing mill-wheel, which never ceases to grind, and yet never grinds 
out anything but the dust of chaff. In thirty years the academic 
mill, which runs now at high pressure, like a Cunard liner racmg 
home, has never turned out one single fresh mind or one fertile 
idea. From this curse of modern pedantry, my companions and 
I were happily saved. 

For the first thirty years of my life I was essentially a 
learner, but only in part a student of books. Never having 
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been a great reader, and not having acquired the passion of pure 
study, I cared mainly for men, things, places, and people. In 
these days we must give ourselves up either to literature or to 
practical life, if we wish to succeed, and perhaps if we wish to be 
useful. But I have never been able to give up problems of 
religion and philosophy for politics, nor yet to drop interest in 
politics for the sake of books. My interests have always led me 
to study movements on the spot, and from the lips of those who 
originate them. In this spirit I have sought to understand the 
various social and labor questions by personal intercourse with 
practical men. For some years I worked as a teacher in the 
Working Men’s College, under F. Denison Maurice, along with 
Tom Hughes and his colleagues. For three years I served on 
the Trades Union Commission. I have thus been in close rela- 
tions with all the leading workmen and with all the leading labor 
economists of recent times. I have known intimately the princi- 
pal leaders of the trades unions, of all the labor leagues, and 
of all the social and co-operative movements of the last thirty 
years. I have followed up the history of the trade questions 
and of the labor societies in London and in many provincial and 
foreign towns. I have attended trades-union, co-operative, in- 
dustrial, international, and socialist congresses, both in England 
and abroad; and have visited conferences, committees, and 
meetings by the score in all parts of the country. A thousand 
blue books and treatises on economics would not have taught me 
what I learned from the Rochdale Pioneers, from trades-union 
congresses, from strike or union committees, from international 
congresses, and from men like George Odgers, Allen, Burnett, 
Applegarth, Howell, Holyoake, Arch, and Burns. Economists 
who lay down the law on industrial problems, without personal 
knowledge of a single workman or of a single fact in a workman's 
life, are like the philosophers in Laputa extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers. No political economy is wortha cent if it is 
not based on personal knowledge; it is not merely the “ dismal 
science,” but it is the pedants’ science. 

In the same way, I have always tried to make out political 
problems by personal intercourse with those who led them. The 
franchise question, the industrial question, the American civil 
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war, and home rule, are not to be understood from newspapers 
and reports. I went to Italy after the campaign of 1859, at the 
crisis of the foundation of the Italian kingdom, and had conver- 
sations with Mazzini, Garibaldi, Minghetti, Saffi, Poerio, Farini, 
Pepoli, and many of the men who governed Italy in 1859 and 
who made the northern kingdom. In the same way, I followed 
up the history of the third republic in France and the communal 
insurrection of 1871. I have had conversations with Gambetta, 
with his lieutenants, and with the leaders of many socialist and 
republican parties. During the great struggle which established 
the republic in 1877-78, I journeyed through all parts of France, 
and saw the political leaders of each district. The movements 
of Ge rmany and of the United States I have never had the Op- 
portunity to study on the spot; and I am conscious of the enor- 
mous difference between reading newspapers and seeing men. 
To hunt up and to “interview” men of note is a silly and odious 
habit of our day. But no study and no books can supply the 
place of personal intercourse with those who know and those 
who lead. I am sure whole libraries would not give me what I 
have gained in converse with Gambetta, Mazzini, John Bright, 
J. Stuart Mill, G. Eliot, Ruskin, Cardinal Manning, John Dillon, 
Joln Burns, Spencer, Comte, John Morley, and Gladstone. 

On questions political, industrial, and international, I have 
often addreased the public; but I have always declined to enter 
politics as a profession. My business always seemed to me to 
endeavor to teach. Compromise is the soul of politics, and per- 
sonally I loathe compromise. The statesman’s duty is to reckon 
with the opinions of the majority; and personally I feel scanty 
respect for the majority, and I cannot bring myself to profess it. 
For a years my essential business has been to 
teach the principles of Positivism. Every other aim or occupa- 
tion has aan subsidiary and instrumental to this. The field is 
large enough for a lifetime; and it is one which makes impossi- 
le any career whatever, either literary, political, practical, or 
social. I have enlarged to the public on Positivism usque ad 
nauseam, and I will not return to it now. To one point only 
wean I refer—the prolonged study and the gradual stages by 
which I came to adopt it. 
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I was quite thirty-five before I fully absorbed the Positive 
system. I had been a systematic student of it for ten or twelve 
years before. Comte’s system was known to me as an under- 
graduate, but it was not completely published until I was 
twenty-five. Before that, I had paid him a visit in Paris, and 
had had a long and memorable conversation with him. My col- 
lege tutor, Dr. Congreve, a pupil of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, after- 
ward became the first preacher of Positivism in England; and 
several of my intimate college friends are now my colleagues at 
Newton Hall. But none of us adopted Positivism until after 
we had left Oxford. For my part, the acceptance of the general 
principles of Auguste Comte has been the result of very long 
and unremitting study, and it proceeded by a series of marked 
stages. First his view of history commanded my assent; then 
his scheme of education; next his social Utopia; then the poli- 
tics; after that his general view of philosophy; and finally the 
religious scheme in its main features. During the whole of the 
process, up to the last point, I reserved large portions of the sys- 
tem, to which I felt actual repugnance, or at least confirmed 
doubt. And during the various stages I kept up lively interest, 
and no little sympathy, with many kindred, rival, and even an- 
tagonistic systems, philosophical and religious. Even now I am 
regarded by some Comtists pur sang as a profane amateur, a 
schismatic, and a Gallio. And while cynics outside accuse me 
of fanaticism, some of my fellow believers suspect me of heresy. 

[ hope that I am not expected to say anything about literary 
methods, habits, or theories. I no more pretend to be a man of 
letters than I pretend to be a politician. I have even less of the 


man of letters about me than of 


the politician. In matters liter- 
ary, I have but one advice to give. Keep out of literature, at 
least till you fee] ready to burst. Never write a line except out 
of a sense of duty, or with any other object save that of get- 
ting it off your mind. About literature I have nothing to say. 
I have always felt myself more or less of an amateur. Nor do 
I remember to have wasted an hour in thinking about style, or 
about conditions of literary success. As I have sought to teach 
many things, and have fought hard for many opinions, I have 
tried to put what I had to say as well as I could. But as I have 
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always some practical object in view, my eagerness keeps me from 
spending thought over the mode of saying it. Mark Pattison, 
of Oxford, used to say to a pupil who happens to be now both a 
brilliant writer and a leading statesman: “ My good friend, you 
are not the stuff of which men of letters are made. You want 
to make people do something, or you want to teach something; 
that is fatal to pure literature.” Iam afraid that I have a dash 
of the same vice, and something of the Jacobin within me mur- 
murs that “the Republic has no need of men of letters.” Once 
or twice in my life I have taken up the pen in a vein of literary 
exercise—I began this very paper in that mood—as a man turns 
to a game of billiards or to gardening after his day’s work. But 
the demon soon rises, and I find myself in earnest trying to 
bring men over to our side. It is hopeless to make a man of 
letters out of a temper like that. Literature is art, and the artist 
should never preach. 

t was lucky for me that I recognized this defect at once; for 
the critics have made a dead set at Positivism, and to be known 
as its advocate is to be turned into the literary world like a dog 
suspected of rabies. All my formal Positivist teaching is neces- 
sarily gratuitous; and as I have to print and to circulate most of 
my pieces at my own cost, I have long found literature not so 


much a profession as an expensive taste. I was early thirty 
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before I published anything at all. My first article happened to 


be on “ Essays and Reviews,” and I was not so foolish as to at- 
tribute the interest it aroused to anything beyond the accident of 
the subject and the circumstances of the time. I did not pursue 
literature as a calling. For ten years I occasionally entered into 
discussions on political, industrial, or philosophical questions, 
but I did not use my pen professionally. My profession was the 
law, the practice of which I followed for some fifteen years with- 
out great zest and without any ambition. I afterward taught 
jurisprudence as professor; and, having inherited a modest for- 
tune, which I have no desire to increase, I eventually withdrew 
to my present occupation of urging on my neighbors opinions 
which meet, I must admit, with but moderate acceptance. 

Here ends my confession, which I am told my American 
readers wish me to make. As they know nothing about me but 
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my name, they have a right to ask me how I came by the bundle 
of opinions with which I am credited. I have no objection to 
tell them, though one cannot do so without an abominable dose 
of talking about one’s self. As I look back over my life, which, 
though not a long one, has been passed ina very critical time, I 
am struck with this—the essential persistence of the social or- 
ganism in the midst of universal change. Every aspect and 
ap] liance of practical life has been transformed within my own 
memory; and yet, in all its essential conditions, human life 
remains the same. Railways, telegraphs, the post, journalism, 
steamships, electricity, the doubling of the population, and the 


shrinking of the planet, do not really change society. My chil- 


dren live much as | did fifty years ago. And all these revolu- 
tions in the material world but slightly affect the moral and the 


mental world. On the other hand, the greatest empires, the most 


— 


rooted institutions, the oldest prejudices, the most sacred beliefs, 


crumble almost without warning; and what was a wild paradox 
vesterday is a harmless truism to-morrow. I have seen the 


downfall of so many habits, ideas, laws, and systems of thought, 
that I can imagine no reform and no new dispensation as beyond 
our reasonable hope. And yet again, amidst endless, rapid, uni- 
versal change, I find that the vital essence of things remains. 
Creeds die; but not the spiritual life they nourished. Societies 
suffer revolution; but the living elements do not greatly vary. 
Our knowledge enlarges, our formulas change, our methods 
grow; but everywhere it is growth, not destruction. What I 
have witnessed is not really revolution; it is normal evolution. 
The cells and germs are forever in perpetual movement. The 
organism— Humanity—remains, and lives the life of unbroken 
sequecnce. 


FREDERIC ILARRISON. 














THE WORKING OF THE NEW SILVER ACT. 


I SHALL not attempt in this article to consider the ultimate 
results of the silver act passed by Congress in July; still less 
shall I take up the questions of general policy which it involves. 
I shall confine myself to a discussion, brief at best, of two impor- 
tant questions of fact—the probable effect of the new legislation 
on the maintenance of the gold standard, and its probable effect 

+] = ee ee re i ils ie aia 
on the general range oF prices. [he two questions are so closely 
connected as almost to be one; for, so long as all the currency of 
the community, silver money included, is based on gold and is 
equal in value to gold, the silver issues can have little if any in- 


dependent effect on prices. 


First of all, it must be noted that the present act makes no 
important change from the provisions of the Bland act of 1878, 
except in the amount of silver currency to be issued. It is true 
there is a change in form; instead of silver dollars and silver 
certificates we are to have treasury notes, redeemable at the 
government’s option in gold or in silver coin, which notes are 
made legal tender for debts. But under the act of 1878 the 
silver dollars were a legal tender, and the silver certificates were 
practically so. Both, moreover, were practically redeemable 
either in gold or in silver; directly of course in silver, and indi- 
rectly, but none the less effectually, in gold. This indirect 
redemption arose because the government was always willing to 
accept the certificates and dollars freely in payment of all public 
dues; while, on the other hand, it was always willing and able 
to pay each one of its creditors gold, if he wanted it. The 
effect of the double willingness was to keep the silver currency 


always equal in value to gold, and the new legislation does no 


more than to simplify matters by making the treasury notes 


redeemable in gold or silver coin directly. It is safe to sav— 


even without the express declaration, wedged into the act, that 
it is “the established policy of the United States einen tli 
lt 1s “the establishnec policy oO the United states to maintain the 
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two metals on a parity on the present legal ratio’’—that every 
administration, in the future as in the past, will wish to keep 
the notes equal to gold, and will redeem them in gold whenever 
that metal is demanded. The only important change, therefore, 
from the act of 1878, is as to amount. In both measures the 
annual increment of new silver currency is determined in a cum- 
brous way, depending on the price of silver bullion. The out- 
come under the old act was an annual issue of about thirty 
millions of dollars; under the new one it will be between fifty 
and sixty millions—for several years probably nearer sixty mil- 
lions than fifty. 

What, now, will be the effect on the gold standard, and on 
general prices, of the annual issue of these sixty millions of new 
treasury notes? The answer involves a point in the theory of 
money and of general prices about which there is a persistent 
misconception on the part, not only of the public at large, but of 
some distinguished economists. This misconception arises from 
a failure to observe the extent to which credit, and especially 
credit as managed through deposit banks, performs the func- 
tions of a medium of exchange. The common mode of stating 
the conditions on which general prices depend, is to compare with 
the quantity of commodities exchanged the volume of “ money ”’ 
in the every-day sense 





coin, bank notes, and government notes. 
The true way to put it is to compare with the quantity of com- 
modities the total volume of purchasing power in terms of 
money. But by far the most important single item of purchas- 
ing power, in a community like the United States, consists of 
bank deposits and bank checks. That these are the means of 
payment used in all large transactions and in many small ones; 
that the exchanges carried on through them are vastly greater 
than those carried on by any other form of currency; that they 
are completed, by the process of offsetting in clearing houses, 
with the use of an insignificant amount of coin or of notes—these 
are facts familiar to every one. The conclusion from them is not 
so familiar; it is that at any time, and for considerable lengths 
of time, the general range of prices depends much more on the 
volume of this form of bank currency than on any other factor. 
From this state of things it follows that the increase of other 
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forms of currency can have, in itself, only a minor effect. In- 
deed, more than this; so long as the bank currency of checks 
and deposits is not affected, there is a strict limit to the quantity 
of any other form of currency which will in fact be used. It is 
obvious, for instance, that the quantity of dimes and quarter- 
dollars which will keep in circulation in any community, at a 
given range of prices, is a definite and determined amount. 
People need a certain number of small coins for the convenience 
of making change. If more are issued than are needed for such 
purposes, the coins will not remain in circulation. They will 
accumulate, first in the tills of shop-keepers, street-car companies, 
and other receivers of small payments, and then in the vaults of 
the banks; and, finally, the excess will work its way into the 
government treasury. Under our very sensible legislation on 
subsidiary coins, the government not only issues such pieces in 
any quantity desired, but redeems them in any quantity, the 
amount outstanding being allowed to regulate itself. What is 
true of these subsidiary coins is equally true of the dollar and 
five-dollar and ten-dollar pieces. They, too, are really a sort of 
subsidiary money. The quantity of them which will keep in 
circulation, at any given general range of prices, is equally a 
limited thing; while they form no large or effective part of 
the total purchasing power which determines the general range 
of prices. 

We come now to the application of these general propositions 
to the silver situation. The important point is that the silver 
issues of the past have had no other effect than that of this larger 
sort of subsidiary currency; and the same is likely to be the 
case, for a year or two at least, with the new issues. As to the 
older issues, the policy of the banks kept them to this minor 
function in the machinery of exchange; while, on the other 
hand, there proved to be room for a considerable expansion in 
the currency of retail transactions. Upon the passage of the 
silver act of 1878, the banks, and more especially the banks of 
New York City, which give the tone to the banking operations 
of the country at large after a fashion, “ boycotted” the silver 
currency. They did not refuse to accept it in payment or on 
deposit, but they refused to use it as a reserve against their out- 
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standing deposit obligations, and tacitly agreed not to use it in 
settlement of balances between each other at the clearing houses. 
Any amounts which came into their hands and which did not 
immediately flow out in the process of cashing checks, were 
quietly turned in to the government treasury in payment of 
public dues.* Consequently, the silver issues exercised no effect 
on that bank currency of checks and deposits whose importance 
I have tried to bring out, and so those issues had no appreciable 
effect in raising general prices. The silver currency of the last 
twelve years, therefore, has circulated almost exclusively as a 
subsidiary currency of the larger sort; partly in the form of 
bulky silver dollars, but mainly in the more convenient form of 
silver certificates of the denominations of one, two, five, ten, and, 
in smaller quantities, twenty dollars. 

As it happened, there has been room for a considerable in- 
crease in this sort of currency. As population grows, more 
goods will be bought and sold at retail, more wages will be paid, 
and, at the same range of prices, more money pieces will be used. 
In the United States, the mere growth of the country calls for 
an average addition to the currency of about twenty millions a 
year, in denominations of twenty dollars and less. The increase 
in the use of this currency is far from regular. In years of 
activity, more than twenty millions may be called for; in years 
of depression, no addition at all may be wanted. There have 
been times in the last few years—notably in 1885 and 1886- 
when the tendency was toward a diminution, or at least toward a 
standstill, in the demand for this sort of money. The silver 
issued by the government at such times came back into its 
vaults in payment of public dues; and at one stage during the 
last period of depression, in the middle of 1886, the government 
was hoarding nearly ninety millions of silver currency, which it 
was unable to get the public to use. But almost all of this mass 
was again called for, in the smaller denominations, during the 
revival of activity which set in after 1886. 


* For the curious and instructive details of the working of the silver 
currency under the act of 1878, I venture to refer the reader to my paper 
on the silver situation in the ‘* Quarterly Journal of Economics ” for April, 
1890. 


ae 


ae 
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The relief which then came to the treasury, and which made 
it possible to get the silver again into circulation, was promoted 
by another factor—the rapid decline in the bank-note circulation. 
The notes of the national banks have filled the same place in our 
currency as the silver issues; they have circulated almost ex- 
clusively in denominations of five, ten, and twenty dollars. The 
lack of profit from note issue, under our present regulations, has 
caused a decline in the circulation of bank notes since 1883, and 
a very rapid decline since 1886, leaving a gap in which silver 
currency has easily found a place. Here there is room for still 
more silver, for the decline of the bank-note circulation has not 
quite brought it tothe minimum. For a year or two more, the 
same resource—not, to be sure, in itself a very fortunate one— 
will be available in finding a lodgment for part of the new silver 
currency. At all events, this vent, and the absorption of a 
regular increment by the growing population, have enabled the 
silver currency of the last twelve years to find a place, without 
affecting the gold standard or general prices. 

Such, in brief, has been the experience of the past, from 
which we get some aid in gauging the probable future. More 
than an estimate of rough probability for the future it is impossi- 
ble for any one to give. The complexity of the phenomena makes 
prediction more difficult in economics perhaps than in any other 
branch of knowledge. We shall have, beginning with the 
middle of August, about sixty millions a year of new notes. 
Twenty millions a year, perhaps thirty millions, will find use in 
the increase of retail transactions arising from the general growth 
of the community. There is an inevitable elasticity about this 
item. In any one year, more or less may be absorbed. Present 
indications point to the use, for the first year or two, of rather 
more than twenty millions. Then there is the gap left by retired 
bank notes, where again the count must be uncertain. We 
know that there are still eighty or ninety millions of notes in 
process of retirement or sure to be retired; but for filling part of 
this void Congress has already made provision, by directing, or 
at least by making possible, the distribution of certain funds in 
the treasury. As to the rest, the rate of retirement of the bank 
notes may be slower or faster; but, on the whole, some tempo- 
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rary aid in finding a lodgment for the new notes in the retail 
currency will doubtless be found in this direction. Between 
general growth and retired bank notes, so large a part of the new 
notes will probably find their way into general circulation for 
retail transactions that the government will be able to hoard any 
unused excess without great financial embarrassment. Barring 
unexpected revulsions in foreign and domestic trade, we may 
therefore expect that the new silver currency will be issued at 
the start as smoothly and with as little immediate effect as that 
of the past. Those who expect any prompt effect on prices, on 
bank operations, or on government finances, are likely to be 
disappointed. 

Next, as to the more ultimate effects, assuming that there will 
be no fresh legislation by Congress on the bank-note, silver, or 
greenback issues. We shall reach after a year or two the stage 
when more notes will be put out than can find a place in the old 
way. It is almost certain that sixty millions of new notes of the 
smaller denominations cannot be got into circulation every year, 
Of course it is possible that the government then will simply 
hoard the excess, as it did at an earlier period already referred 
to—the years 1885 and 1886. A continued surplus of income 
over expenditure might enable it, if it chose, to maintain such a 
policy for a long time—to buy the silver, and simply to hoard so 
many of the notes as did not readily find their way into cireula- 
tion or came back into its hands. But this escape from the 
difficulties of the situation is not likely to be resorted to, except 
as a makeshift to tide over a temporary emergency, or one ex- 
pected to be temporary. In the end, the treasury will doubtless 
have to pay out the notes, whether they find a ready circulation 
or not. Then, at last, it may be said, we shall have a forced 
issue of new currency, and surely a period of inflation, with all 
its intoxicating and demoralizing effects. 

No doubt the inflation must come, but the how and when 
are not so clear. The reader’s attention must again be called to 
the importance of banking operations, and to the consequences 
which flow from the fact that all large payments are made by 
checks resting on bank deposits. No issue of government notes, 
large or small, can greatly affect prices, unless it affects the 
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volume of bank deposits and that of the payments made through } 
them. It would be wearisome, and indeed—since the precise 
turn which events may take is quite uncertain—hardly profit- 
able, to speculate on the various possibilities of a future several 
years distant; but it may illustrate what I have said of the part 
which bank operations must play in any process of inflation, if I 
indicate the working of the silver notes under two simple and 
very possible sets of conditions. First, the notes may be issued 
at one of the ordinary periods of depression and business inactiv- 
ity. At such times the banks have plenty of cash in their 
vaults; they find it difficult to induce business men to increase 
their credits and deposits; the industrial current is sluggish and 
is not easily moved by a fresh inflow. The notes which the 
government would pay out to bullion-sellers, or to other creditors, 
would accumulate in bank vaults, and thence more and more of 
them would flow back into the treasury. <A larger and larger 
proportion of the government’s revenue would be received in 
these treasury notes. Meanwhile, gold would be paid out to 
such as called for it, and, the bank reserves being already over- 
full, the gold would tend to flow out in foreign payments; the 
more so because at such times securities, which form ordinarily 
a considerable part of our resources for foreign payments, would 
be difficult to sell abroad. By a process of this sort, the treasury 
might be drained of its gold, and even brought to a suspension 
of gold payments, while yet the note issues which had brought 
this about had had no effect on prices. Eventually, no doubt, the 


ore 


continuance of these issues would lead to a movement toward 
inflation; but only when, in the time of activity which usually 
follows in due course the time of depression, the banks, and 
still more the business community, were in a humor to respond. 

Conditions of this more responsive sort form the second set 
by which we may illustrate the working of the new notes. If 
times are good and business is buoyant, if accommodation from 
the banks is in demand, if their reserves are small in pe 
to deposits, the new issues flowing into their hands may enable 
deposits to mount higher and higher, and so may become the 
occasion of a very effective addition to the purchasing power in 
the hands of the community. Then a rise in prices will appear, 
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and the phenomena of inflation will set in. The rise will have 
a not very distant effect in the exportation of gold, which higher 
prices and increasing imports must sooner or later bring about; 
and unless checked by these exports, or by some other cause, it 
must lead to a drain on the treasury for gold, compelling, sooner or 
later, a suspension of gold payments. In this case, therefore, the 
outflow of gold and the ultimate breakdown of gold payments 
will come only after the process of inflation has set in. Whatever 
may be the conditions at the moment, the issue of new notes, in 
larger amounts than would be used in any case at the existing 
range of prices, must bring ultimately the rise in prices, the 
outflow of gold, and the breakdown of the gold standard; but 
the peculiarly elastic and elusive condition of the most import- 
ant part of the modern machinery of exchange makes the time 
and the mode of these results very difficult of prediction. 

One word of caution must be added. I have assumed that 
sixty millions a year of new notes is more than the country can 
absorb at the present range of prices. This assumption may not 
be well founded. The experience of the last twelve years shows 
that twenty millions a year will probably be used for the retail 
currency; it may be twenty-five millions, conceivably even more. 
Another addition will be used for the bank holdings and 
reserves, which, with steadily-increasing operations and deposits, 
will show a growth which may be interrupted at times, but which 
will not fail to be steady in the longrun. If the new notes should 
be freely used by the banks for reserve and for payments 
between themselves, there is here another place of absorption. 
The extraordinary material development of this country has dis- 
appointed more than one prophet of evil, and it may be that this, 
our latest experiment in currency-tinkering, will give us, after 
all, no more than we can use without embarrassment. It is safe 
to say that it carries us at least very close to the verge of danger; 
but that it must absolutely result in ultimate effects such as have 
been indicated in the preceding paragraphs, can by no means 
positively be laid down. 

One word more, by way of conclusion. I have expressed my 
belief that for a year or two no special results may be expected 
from the new act. But here again the enormous part which the 
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banking medium of exchange plays in modern industry may lead 
to unexpected results. The very expectation of inflation may 
bring inflation. If people in general believe that the silver 
issues will raise prices, if they feel disposed in consequence to 
extend their business operations and speculations, and if the 
banks, on the other hand, are in a position to respond to a 
demand for increased accommodatior then the expected will 
happen merely because it is expected. A swing in business will 
set in; the silver notes will at once stimulate the upward move- 
ment, and will be the more readily absorbed because of it; prices 
will rise; and for a while some persons will gain and a great 
many will think they are gaining. A turn of this sort may fore- 
stall some of the effects which otherwise would not show t theth- 
selves till after the lapse of a year or two. Possibilities of} this 
sort present still another illustration of the peculiarly sensitive and 
expansive character of our medium of exchange, and of the 
uncertainty with which we must await the results of a mere in- 
crease of note issues, and especially of convertible note issyes, by 
the government. 


F. W. Tavssic. 
12 





FIRST STEPS TOWARD NATIONALISM. 


Tne plan of national industrial co-operation, on the basis of 
a general business partnership of all the people for their equal 
benefit, which has come to be known as nationalism, appears to 
be regarded by some rather as a theory dealing with the ultimate 
possibilities of human development than as a proposition tending 
to immediate action or to practical results. It has, indeed, been 
spoken of facetiously as a castle in the air, with no ladder to 
climb up by. It is proposed in the present paper to correct this 
notion, not only by showing that there is a ladder, but by point- 
ing out the first half-dozen rounds of it, and by indicating the 
rest. In other words, a brief statement is intended of a few of 
the measures of practical legislation which nationalists urge as 
first steps toward realizing their ideal’ of a complete national 
industrial partnership. 

Stated in general terms, the policy proposed by nationalists 


is the successive nationalizing or municipalizing of public sery- 


ices and branches of industry, and the simultaneous organization 
of the employees upon a basis of guaranteed rights, as branches 
of the civil service of the country; this-process being continued 
until the entire transformation shall have been effected. 

I think I am safe in saying that all nationalists agree that 
the first business to be nationalized should be the telegraph and 
telephone services. The Constitution of the Umted States makes 
it the duty of Congress to establish and to conduct a post 
office. The business of a post office is to furnish facilities for the 
transmission of intelligence. At the time the Constitution was 
adopted, the transmission of intelligence was effected wholly by 
the carriage of letters; and by providing for the carriage of 
letters the government discharged its full duty under the Con- 
stitution. Since then, electrical invention has rendered the tele- 
graph and the telephone essential and all-important factors in this 
work. Was it not manifestly the duty of Congress under the 
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Constitution to attach these services to the Post-office Depart- 
ment as soon as they were found necessary adjuncts to the busi- 
ness of that department? This, however, has not been done: 
and, by failing therein, the post-office service has fallen behind 
the world’s progress and has become relatively a less complete 
and efficient organization, for the purposes of its establishment, 
than it was a hundred years ago. At that time the post office 
provided the people with complete facilities for the transmission 
of intelligence; at present it provides only partial facilities for 
that purpose, leaving the people to supply its deficiencies, if they 
can, by bargaining with private corporations, whose cheapest 
rates are rarely less than several times what a national service 
would need to charge. The matter of the precise amount of ex- 
orbitance on the part of the corporations which supply the de- 
ficiencies of the post office, is not, however, material to the pres- 
ent contention, which is that, even if the service could be 
performed no cheaper by the post office, it is the business of the 
post office to do it, and that Congress fails to discharge its con- 
stitutional duty to maintain a post office so long as it neglects to 
complete its facilities in accordance with modern standards. It 
is not merely constitutional to establish a government telegraph; 
it is unconstitutional not to do so. 

It should be understood, moreover, that no sort of plan for 
employing private corporations through the government to do 
telegraph work for the people at a profit upon a preposterously- 
inflated stock, will be accepted by the people in place of a govern- 
ment telegraph service to be conducted by the government, as 
the present mail service is, at cost. Of course it would be only 
fair for the government to offer to purchase at a fair appraisal 
any existing telegraph lines, satisfactory in equipment, which 
might be offered it; but the country certainly would not consent 
to an appraisal which should exceed the cost of duplicating such 
lines. As to the advantages to the people which would result 
from a government telegraph service, it is sufficient to refer to 
the fact that the corporation which at present does nearly all the 
telegraph business of the country, pays out of its profits a good 
interest on a capital about four times as great as the expendi- 
ture which would be required to duplicate the entire plant, the 
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latter figure being admittedly less than twenty million dollars. 
The government telegraph service could then be furnished at 
one fourth the cost of the present service, even assuming that the 
same interest would be paid on the investment, which is an un- 
necessary assumption, as there would be no need to issue bonds 
for the small sum required to buy or to build the lines. 

To all or any objections to the advantages of a government 
telegraph, the example of Great Britain alone, not to speak of 
the many other countries which have adopted it, is an answer so 
absolute and conclusive as to render any other superfluous. The 
British people are more like ours than any other, and certainly 
in love of liberty and hatred of officialism they are quite equal to 
Americans. They find, however, that government telegraphy 
is so far superior to their former private facilities, as well as so 
much cheaper, that any proposition to return to the latter would 
be laughed at in England. 

Another extension of the present post-office business which 
is advocated by nationalists, as necessary to bring it up to the 
degree of efficiency attained in other countries, relates to the 


establishment of a parcel-express service. The transportation of 


parcels is a recognized part of the business of the post office in 
this country as in others. Hitherto, however, the limitations as 
to size, and otherwise, upon parcels, with the absurd idea of 
adapting them to the capacity of mail bags, have rendered this 
service of very small utility to the people, compared with what 
it easily might be, and with what it is in other countries. It 
is proposed that the existing provisions for the transport of 
parcels be so extended as to furnish the people with an adequate 
express service at cost, thereby relieving them of the necessity 
of paying high rates for such service to private corporations. 
The expense connected with this extension would be very trifling. 

Thirdly, nationalists are in complete agreement as to the de- 
sirability of an immediate national assumption of control over 
the railroads of the country. The constitutional warrant for this 
action is perfectly obvious under the clause which gives Con- 
gress power to “regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States.” The only question that there is 
room for, under this clause, is as to the extent to which govern- 
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ment control must be asserted in order to regulate such com- 
merce in a satisfactory manner. By the inter-State commerce 
law, Congress has, very late in the day indeed, but at last, com- 
mitted itself to the performance of this constitutional duty. The 
most important result of that law has been, however, not what it 
has accomplished, but what it has failed to accomplish; that is 
to say, the practical demonstration it has given that no regulation 
can be effectual which stops short of full control. It may be 
observed in passing, that even if the clause of the Constitution 
referred to did not, as it does, authorize government manage- 
ment of railroads, that power would be found in the clause giv- 
ing Congress authority to “establish post roads.” Will any one 
maintain that a dirt road is an adequate and exclusive definition 
of a post road, in these days when ninety-nine hundredths of all 
mail matter is carried by railroads ? 

The construction of the words of the constitutional clause re- 
ferred to—“ commerce . . . among the several States ”—so as to 
limit congressional control to railroads which cross State bound- 
aries, is absurd. The fact, for example, that the line of the New 
York Central Railroad does not enter Massachusetts, in no way 
renders it less necessary. to commerce between the people of cen- 
tral New York and those of Massachusetts. Is it to be supposed 
that the Constitution intended Congress to regulate commerce for 
the benefit exclusively of people living on the State borders and 
not also for the benefit of those living in the interiors of States? 
Is it probable that the power conferred on Congress was intended 
to be so limited as to enable corporations controlling highways to 
nullify it by the simple device of changing the names and nomi- 
nal ownership of such highways at State lines? 

Public control of the railroads, it should be remembered, is 
merely the application to iron roads of a principle long ago fully 
recognized and now universally applied to wagon roads in 
general, and to bridges. Formerly a considerable part of these 


highways, then the only means of commerce, were owned by 
private companies, which made a profit by tolls on travel and 
traffic. With the growth of more intelligent and more liberal 
ideas of public policy, every one recognized that the general 
interests of communities do not permit their means of inter- 
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course to be privately owned, and to be taxed for private 
profit. As a result of this conviction, nearly all privately-owned 


highways and bridges have now been made public property. 


Meanwhile, however, the intent of this wise and liberal policy, 
which was to free commerce from private exactions, has been com- 
pletely frustrated by the progress of invention, and by the fail- 
ure of legislation to keep pace with it—as in the relations of the 
post office and the telegraph. While our communities have 
been buying up and making public the wagon roads and bridges 
of the country, commerce has been forsaking them more and 
more completely for the railroads. The result to-day is that the 
justly-condemned and rejected principle of private ownership 
and taxation of the means of commercial intercourse has become 
more absolutely dominant than ever. Either the people of this 
country have made a mistake in liberating the turnpikes and the 
bridges from private taxation, and ought to put the toll-gates 
back, or else they stand committed to the policy of public con- 
trol of the railroads. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the desirability of free 
trade with foreign nations, but surely there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the desirability of free trade within the Union. It is 
strange that men who work themselves into a fever over the 
iniquity of taxing in the slightest degree our trade with foreign 
nations, even though the tax goes into the public treasury and 
is levied in the name of the public interest, should see nothing 
objectionable in the taxation of domestic trade, by private persons, 
at private caprice, for private profit. It appears to me neces- 
sary only for the people to see this matter in its true light, to 
bring about a practical unanimity of opinion in favor of the 
nationalist idea of free trade between the States, and of the 
acceptance of the nationalist plan for securing it, namely, a 
national railroad service to be run at cost and not for profit. 

It is conceivable, indeed, that the railroad corporations might 
exercise their power over the commerce of the country with such 
moderation and judgment as to induce the people to wink at the 
danger and absurdity of leaving such a power to private persons. 
In the actual case, however, no such plea for tolerating the 
corporate control of railroads can possibly be advanced. The 
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tolls charged by the railroads are universally exorbitant—a fact 
necessarily resulting from the attempt to pay the largest possible 
interest upon capitalizations which, whether owing to corrupt or 
wasteful methods of construction, to excessive stock-watering, or 
to both, are greatly in excess of the actual value of the roads. 
Not only are the charges exorbitant, but the treatment of the 
public by the managements is, in a large proportion of cases, 
capricious, vexatious, overbearing, and arbitrary. 

In view of recent events, it is timely to observe that the 
national control of railways is the only way by which the travel 
and traffic of the country can be saved from constant interrup- 
tion as the result of quarrels between the corporations and 
their employees. National control, on the one hand, would be 


based, as hereafter explained, upon the guaranteed rights of em- 
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pioyees ; and the force of publie opinion, informed by the perfect 
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ublicity of the management and acting directly through Con- 
gress, would insure their just and humane treatment and the 
redress of grievances. On the other hand, the power of the 
nation would guarantee the public at large against any forcible 
interference with the railroad lines. It is preposterous that so 
vast and so vital a national interest as the railroad service should 
be dependent upon the maintenance of a good understanding 
between irresponsible groups of capitalists and their employees. 

A consideration which, even in default of all other argu- 
ments, would be conclusive in favor of national control of the 
railroads, remains to be mentioned. Indeed, it scarcely needs 
mention, so present is it to the minds of thinking Americans in 
these days. I refer, of course, to the demoralizing effect upon our 
politics of the vast money power of the railroads and of its un- 
principled use to control legislation. The experience and obser- 
vation of every reader will, I think, bear me out in saying that it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the magnitude and the peril of 
this abuse. The railroad corporations and syndicates are sub- 
jects at once too powerful and too unscrupulous for the safety of 
the Republic. 

As to the method of nationalizing railroads, various opinions 
may be held. At present, my own is that the purchase of the 
roads outright would be uncalled for and unwise, and that the 
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best course would be the assumption of a permanent government 
control of the system. An analogy for such a control, although 
of course not a close one, may be found in that already exercised 
with such admirable success over bankrupt roads by United 
States receivers. The present security-holders would continue 
to receive such reasonable dividends, on a just valuation of the 
plants, as might be earned. 

The terms on which the ultimate extinguishment of private 
title to the roads should be effected, might be left open. Mean- 
while it is to be observed that the interests of the security- 
holders themselves, which are at present so often recklessly or 
criminally sacrificed by dishonest or speculative directors, or by 
excessive and blackmailing competition, would be protected by 
national control, not less than those of the general public. 
Future railroad construction would, of course, be exclusively by 
the government. Practical objections to the feasibility of gov- 
ernment management are once for all answered by its success 
in Germany and in other European states, and perhaps still more 
conclusively in some respects, though on a smaller scale, by the 
brilliant success of government management in the Australian 
colony of Victoria, where the form of government :s popular, 
where its methods are partisan, like our own, and where the 
people themselves are quite as jealous of officialism as are 
Americans. 

Fourthly, nationalists propose immediate legislation looking 
toward government control of the coal mines of the country. 
If the corporate control of railroads amounts to a system for 


enabling private persons to tax the commerce of the country for 


their private profit, corporate control of the coal mines is in effect 
a system for enabling private persons to tax the manufactures of 
the country for their private profit. Coal is a main factor in the 
cost of manufactures, and in so far as it is not furnished to our 
manufacturers as cheaply as it could be, they are handicapped in 
their competition with those of other countries. The real ene- 
mies of American manufactures are not the pauper laborers of 
Europe, but the coal barons of Pennsylvania and Ohio, who by 
their banded action restrict the production of coal and maintain 
its price at a preposterous figure. If there is any power in the 
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American people to protect their own interests, they cannot 
exercise it more wisely than by putting an end to this state of 
things. I have mentioned only the business argument; but there 
is a twofold humane argument for government control of the coal 
business, which of itself should suffice. First, in this climate 
coal is a prime necessity of life, and no nation deserves to be a 
nation which will tolerate a needless restriction of its supply and 
a hightening of its price for the benefit of a few men. Secondly, 
the inhuman treatment of the coal-miners is an offense to hu- 
manity which cries aloud to be abated. The following plan is 
suggested for a national administration of coal mines. They 
should, in the first place, be continuously worked until the 
product fully meets the demand—not at the present artificially- 
hightened price, but at the absolute cost price. Coal-distributing 
centers should be formed throughout the country, each to supply 
the communities within a certain radius. The coal should be 
forwarded to these centers as fast as mined, to be thence fur- 
nished to consumers as called for. As a result of this plan, the 
supply of coal at hand would always be ample, transportation 
would never be clogged, and the price would not only be the 
lowest possible cost price, but would not vary between Winter 
and Summer, or between warm and cold seasons. The price of 
corn and wheat and potatoes must change according to the capri- 
cious bounty of Nature; but the coal crop is not dependent 
upon seasons, and, under a rational plan of production and dis- 
tribution, need not vary in price. 

Fifthly, nationalists everywhere are agitating in favor of the 
assumption and conduct by municipalities of local public services, 
such as-transit, lighting, heating, and the water supply, which are 
now rendered by corporations; and they vehemently oppose the 
granting of any further franchises for such purposes. Even 
when these bodies manage such businesses in the cheapest and 
most honest way possible, the people pay a tax to them equal to 
the profit the corporations make. In most cases, however, the 
corporations rendering such services have inflated their capital 
far beyond the actual value of their plants, and by this inflation 
the tax paid them by the people in the form of profit is propor- 
tionally increased over what it would be under an honest man- 
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agement. In respect to the undertaking of public services by 
municipalities, our American communities are unaccountably 
behind those of Europe. Fortunately, a more intelligent public 
opinion on this subject is rapidly forming among us. 

I have referred to the organization of the employees of 
nationalized or municipalized services as proceeding pari passu 
with the assumption of public control over them. The manner 
of the organization of this industrial civil service is vital to the 
plan of nationalism, not only on account of the rights it guaran- 
tees to employees, but by its effect to prevent their intimidation 
or control for political purposes by government. Upon the 
nationalizing or municipalizing of a business, the employees in it 
would be taken bodily over into the public service. The force 
would then be strictly graded, and would be kept up exclu- 
sively by admissions to the lowest grade, with subsequent pro- 
motions. Admissions would be restricted to persons meeting 
certain prescribed conditions of fitness strictly adapted to the 
duties to be discharged, and selections for vacancies would be 
made from among competent candidates, not by appointment, but 
either by lot or in order of filed applications. Promotions would 
be a matter of right, and not of favor, based upon merit as shown 
by record, combined with a certain length of service, and upon 
proof of qualifications for the higher rank. No employee would 
be dismissed except for cause, after a hearing before an impartial 
tribunal existing for the purpose. Suspension of subordinates 
pending trial would, of course, be allowed to the management, 
with full control otherwise of the operations of the force. Sup- 
port in case of accident, sickness, and age would be guaranteed, 
to be forfeited only by bad conduct. It is proposed by nation- 
alists that this radical and only effectual plan of civil-service 
reform be immediately applied to all existing national, State, 
and municipal services. 

Nationalists advocate laws in every State making obligatory 
the education of children during the whole school year, up to 
seventeen years, forbidding their employment during the school 
year, and providing for the assistance, from public funds, of 
children whose parents are unable to support them during 
school attendance. It is held by nationalists that the fact that 
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a child’s parents are poor, or even thriftless, is no sufficient 
reason for condemning the child to the life-long serfdom of 
ignorance, and that it is the duty of the State to see that chil- 
dren are not so condemned. 

No doubt the comment upon the foregoing statement of na- 
tionalist propositions will be that they are all measures called 
for by considerations of general public expediency, without refer- 
ence to nationalism as an ulterior end. Precisely'so, and just 
this, I hope, may be truly said of every subsequent step which 
nationalists shall advocate. They propose no revolutionary 
methods, no hasty or ill-considered measures provocative of re- 
action, no letting go of the old before securing a hold on the 
new; but an orderly progress, of which each step sliall logically 
follow the last, and shall be justified to the most short-sighted 
by its immediate motives and results, without invoking any 
considerations of ultimate ends. Those who wish to go only a 
step at a time, we welcome as allies, and we pledge them a co- 
operation which is not the less cordial and considerate because 
of the fact that results which they regard as ends seem to us but 
means to ends far greater. 

As to the steps of the later stages in the evolution of com- 
plete national co-operation, it is unnecessary, and would be pre- 
sumptuous, to speak positively; but in a purely speculative way 
a few words may be said about them. When the businesses 
described shall have been nationalized or municipalized, there 
will be a body of nearly two million workers in the public serv- 
ice. Here will be consumers enough to support the beginnings 
of national productive industries, both manufacturing and agri- 
cultural, together with a system of distribution, for the exclusive 
supply of those in the public service. Such government estab- 
lishments would produce and distribute, strictly at cost, with 
an absolute guarantee against adulteration and fraud. In order 
not to derange the general market, which would continue to be 
supplied by private establishments working for profit, vouchers 
of credit at the national stores would be issued only to workers in 
the national service, in such proportions of their remuneration as 
they might choose, and goods would be supplied at the national 
stores for these vouchers only. How long it would take such 
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vouchers to command a premium over gold, which could pur- 
chase only adulterated and high-priced goods produced for profit 
by private persons, may be inferred. With a considerable part 
of the nation’s workers in the public service, with a system of 
agricultural and manufacturing production organized for their 
needs, with a complete distributive system, and with a substitute 
for money introduced, the completion of the national co-opera- 
tive fabric, with its requirement of service from all and with its 
guarantee of maintenance to all, upon the basis of equality, 
would be merely a question of time. Probably it would require 
but a short time, for it is believed that the first successful 
nationalizing of an important industry would greatly accelerate 
the subsequent steps of the process, by the object lessons it would 
afford of the advantages of the new system, alike to the employees 
directly affected and to the community at large. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 


‘““ What, in the midst of this mighty drama, are girls and their blind 
visions? They are the Yea and Nay of that good for which men are en- 
during and fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne onward through the 
ages the treasure of human affection.” * 

ALL parents who have reared to manhood and womanhood 
a family of sons and daughters, have been witnesses of the fol- 
lowing phenomenon: They have seen two children of originally 
the same size, contour, and delicacy of structure, grow in stature 
and intelligence, and perhaps in beauty of form and feature, 
with scarcely a dissimilarity of development until the age of 
five or six. So similar were they that no one could tell, merely 
by looking at them, aside from the revealing characteristics of 
dress, to which sex either child belonged. This, at the age of 
six; but at sixteen or twenty-six, how marvellous the change! 
One child has developed into a big-boned, muscular, sinewy, 
stalwart creature, with a hirsute skin, a bearded face, and, if he 
is a normally-developed man, with energy and force written in 
every line of his countenance and expressed in every motion of 
his strong body. The other child has also attained to full 
stature, but how does she compare physically with her brother ? 
She has a smaller and more graceful form. Her flesh is of 
flower-like delicacy in composition and color, and where the 
beard has grown on her brother’s face, she shows only a com- 
plexion whose shell-like color, coming and going, reveals every 
passing emotion. Looking upon them and considering their 
physical characteristics only, we say, this is strength and that is 
beauty; this is power and that is grace. Surely they are the 
complements one of the other. In a world peopled with such 
beings, he will supply all her material needs and will protect her 
from harm, toil, and hardship; she will bring to his life beauty 
and refinement and the tender joys of home. He will love and 
cherish her; she will look up to him and love and revere him. 

* George Eliot. 
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Nothing could be more natural or more reasonable than that 
the ideal of the relation of men and women to each other, infer- 
ences being drawn from their physical characteristics alone, 
should be that expressed by Milton: 

** For contemplation he and valor formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace.” 
And when, in addition to this difference of physical strength, we 
consider that upon this more delicate and less strong of the twain 
is laid the burden of bringing into existence the human race, 
of nourishing its infancy, and of caring for its childhood, is it 
conceivable that any other toil should be required at her hands? 

Passing by all disquisitions upon the relation of the sexes in 
the past, all speculations as to their relative endowment with 
intuition and reason, and all historic accounts of the evolution 
of woman from the condition of slave or plaything to that of 
companion and equal, parents of daughters are confronted to- 
day with momentous questions concerning their education and 
future, the circumstances that environ them, and the period of 
civilization into which they have been born. The problem of 
the future of our sons gives us comparatively little concern, pro- 
vided only that health, intellectual power, and moral integrity 
are theirs. “An open field and a fair fight” is all we ask for 
them; and we are quite willing that they should abide by the 
test expressed in the proverb, “The tools to him who can use 
them.” We rejoice that we are past the day when considera- 
tions of rank or class or social prestige fettered the free activity 
of sons born into homes of culture and refinement. We do 
not dread for them loss of property or of wealth. We know that 
the young man has but to accredit himself as a faithful worker 
to open before him all possibilities of a successful career. The 
problem of life is set before our sons at this stage of the world’s 
progress with no complications that a clear intellect and per- 
sistent energy cannot solve, and for their future we have but a 
minimum of affectionate concern. 

But for our daughters ! Looking out upon the complicated, 
nervous life of to-day, as it is lived both within the home and 
without, what problems, what complications, what vicissitudes, 
what dangers do we perceive environing them! What solici- 
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tudes, what anxieties fill our hearts as we contemplate the possi- 
bilities that the future may hold for them! - How do we agonize 
in spirit to know how best to fit them to meet that future which 
no love of ours has the power to shield from SOrTOW, struggle, 
disappointment, loss, and defeat! As the best beginning we 
know how to make, we educate them in all the learning of the 
schools; we send them to college; they become linguists and 
musicians and artists. We recognize the significance of personal 
attractiveness, and encourage them to pay attention to all those 
adornments of dress and person that are consistent with 
womanly refinement and dignity. If, while the bloom of youth 
is still fresh upon their cheeks, the good and faithful son of some 
other parents ofiers his love and his hand, and that love is re- 
ciprocated, we perhaps think for a time that the problem is 
solved. The normal destiny of a young woman is apparently 
accomplished, we say, when she becomes the wife of the man 
whom she loves and who loves her. A home, wifehood, mother- 
hood, tender love of husband and children—what have we left to 
desire for our daughters? We have that left to desire which 
we can never attain—the power to secure to them the continu- 
ance of happy and favoring circumstances, life and love of 
husband, home, property, income. 

The most cursory observation of life shows us, all around, 
daughters as tenderly reared as our own, forced from the shelter 
of home and the love of parents and husband, and compelled to 
struggle for their own bread and shelter; and not for their own 
only, but for the bread and shelter of little children who may 
cling to their knees. The terrible figure under which Edward 
Bellamy represents society, that of a prodigious coach to which 
the masses of humanity are harnessed, and which they are com- 
pelled by the lash of hunger and necessity to drag along a very 
hilly and sandy road, has its most terrible aspect in the fact that 
among those who drag at the wheels or are crushed beneath 
them, are young girls whose forms and faces betray their refined 
origin, struggling for life in the ranks of men. And, most ap- 
palling, most heart-rending sight of all, among these struggling 
toilers are mothers, with little ones in their arms and at their 


breasts. Figures of allegory aside, modern civilized life does 
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not present a more pity-stirring or yet a more common sight 
than that of a mother, unprepared for and unequal to the task, 
forced to earn not only her own bread, but the bread of her 
children. That duty which to-day taxes the intelligence, the 
skill, and the physical endurance of the strong man—the task of 
earning a home and subsistence for his family—is, in instances 
so innumerable that we almost cease to notice them unless the) 
affect us personally, forced upon the weaker frame and already 
overburdened heart and mind of the mother of little children. 
Looking upon the necessity that forces young girls and 
women from the shelter of the home to become bread-winners 
for themselves and for their children, our impulse is to call it 
an evil, and to regard it as one of the saddest misfortunes of our 
modern civilization. But after the first shrinking contemplation 
of its painful aspects, a calmer and closer consideration suggests 
that, in connection with the changing conditions of home, social, 
and industrial life, this may not be an unmitigated evil. That 
which cheers our hearts and inspires hope for their future under 
these new conditions, is a consideration of its effects upon the 
workers themselves. Comparing the condition of the young girl 
or woman who every morning goes forth to cheerful labor at 
some occupation for which. she has qualified herself, and for 
which she will be paid in money, with the condition of her who 
in the face of misfortune and necessity simply shrinks and 
cowers and weeps and looks around for somebody to lean upon, 
our admiration and commendation and congratulations at once 
go forth to the brave worker. Adjusting a little more carefully 
the spectacles of conservatism through which we have so long 
looked at the problems of work and wages for our daughters, we 
begin to see in the world of outside organized industry into 
which they are being irresistibly drawn, many encouraging and 
even hope-inspiring indications. Considering the case of fairly- 
well-educated young women who now, in cities and villages the 
civilized world over, go forth every morning to specific, money- 
earning work, what do we find in all the higher occupations? 
Generally, bright faces, cheerful countenances, neatness and 
daintiness of attire and person, modest, self-respecting manners, 
faithful industry, and comfortable remuneration. We find that, 
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into whatever department of the world’s work our better-edu- 
cated daughters have entered, their surroundings have been made 
refined and pleasant. In fact, we are constrained to admit that, 
as a result of their entrance upon these occupations, all manner 
of unsightly furnishing and of untidiness, as well as all rude 
and profane talk and conduct, have been banished from places 
of business, greatly to the advantage of their brother workers. 
In the busy world of organized industry, where all the day 
long they work side by side with men, what do we find in 
regard to their relations to these, their fellow workers? First 
of all and best of all, among the ordinarily-intelligent and better 
classes, we find that unconsciousness which is ever the truest 
sign of moral health. 

We should be poor readers and interpreters of social progress 
did we not observe that, while in oriental countries, or even 
in past periods in civilized countries, the appearance of a woman 
in the street or other public place arrested the attention of 
men, and subjected her to unpleasant remarks and attentions, the 
only result of the constant meeting, passing and repassing, and 
association of men and women everywhere throughout all the 
ranks of organized industry to-day, has been that men accord to 
vomen that quiet, unobtrusive respect which is the best possi- 
ble expression of a normal relation. What educators of women 
into unconsciousness and self-respect have been street-railway 
cars and elevators and business offices! What educators, too, 
have been the requirements of organized industry, in matters of 
punctuality, order, system, and reliability! What strength and 
fiber have such associations and surroundings put into delicate 
bodies and shrinking hearts! And when, overcoming the first 
chill of contact with these realities, the young girl, or the woman 
forced to earn her living, has discovered her own powers, and 
has found her place in the world of work, with all its compensa- 
tions of money remuneration, personal independence, and power 
of self-support, with its release from that deathly fear of possible 
impending poverty and want that haunts and poisons the lives 
of so many women, who amo 


ng us is not ready to declare the 
result well worth the struggle ? 


Let us now consider the problem of employment for our 
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daughters as it presents itself from a directly opposite point of 
view. Let us consider the case of girls who do not marry within 
a few years of their graduation from school. Of course nearly 
all enjoy, and rightly, a period of rest after the severe strain of 
the latter years of school life. During this period, the gayeties 
of society and the round of entertainments provided for young 
people among the educated and comfortable classes of the com- 
munity, fill their days and their hearts to the exclusion of 
questions of deeper import that lie just before them. No period 
of family life is more interesting or more beautiful than this, 
when the young people are of an age to enjoy the innocent 
pleasures of society, to rejoice in freedom from care and in oppor- 
tunities to go and come, to entertain and to be entertained. But 
let a few years of this kind of life pass, and thoughtful, educated 
daughters will begin to have a new consciousness forced upon 
them—a consciousness that comes sooner or later to every intel- 
ligent human being—of the necessity of having some purpose in 
life, some work to do as a condition of happiness. 

And here the singular and interesting fact about the whole 
question of the future of our daughters becomes apparent, that 
from diametrically opposite conditions of life comes a similar 
pressure toward a common result. That result is the entering, 
or the desire to enter, upon earnest activities of life, with the 
definite object of achievement of some kind. For the one whe 
is pressed by necessity, the object to be achieved is money 
wherewith to satisfy the imperious demand of the physical 
nature for food and shelter and raiment; for the one who is not 
thus pressed, it is to satisfy the equally imperious cravings of 
the heart and mind for a food just as necessary to mental and 
spiritual life and happiness. Here is the great fact to which the 
eyes of thousands of affectionate and faithful parents are being 
opened. The cultivated minds and faculties of these educated 
daughters require, as a condition of happiness, opportunity for 
expression in activities that correspond to these faculties. This 
is an immutable law of life; it is equally true of men and of 
women. The spiritual nature is informed with a growing, living 
force just as the physical nature is, and must have room for 
growth and exercise under penalties corresponding to those 
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which result when the body is fettered in growth and restrained 
in action. In the exercise of our natural faculties we find hap- 
piness and health; in their repression, pain and deformity. 
Matthew Arnold, in his preface to “ Essays on Criticism,” 
says: “It is undeniable that the exercise of a creative power, 
that a free creative activity, is the true function of man; it is 
proved to be so by man’s finding in it his true happiness.” The 
statement is equally true for women. In it the author has for- 
mulated the true theory of a happy life for any intelligent moral 
being. Our natural faculties seek to express themselves ob- 
jectively in creative work. [las any one an artistic faculty ? 
Content and joy of spirit are found in giving it expression in 
painting, in music, in sculpture, in literature. Has any one a 
faculty for understanding the natural sciences? Content and 
joy of spirit are found in the study and application of the prin- 
ciples of those sciences. Has any one a faculty for organizing 
work, for directing others, for acquiring property, for under- 
standing and healing sickness, or for doing any part of the 
every where-needed work of the world? Content and joy of 
spirit are found in the exercise of such faculties. From their 
restraint and denial will result only pain and spiritual deformity. 
If we admit the truth of these propositions and principles— 
and I see not how we can possibly controvert or deny them— 
from diametrically opposite considerations we arrive at the same 
conclusion in regard to the future of our daughters. They 
must be educated to be independent, self-sustaining workers, as 
a condition not only of their safety in this world of vicissitudes, 
but of their happiness as rational beings. The necessity is not 
more imperious for those who must earn their own living, than 
it is for those who spend weary hours in homes of comfort 
and wealth, and who sit with hungry hearts longing for some 
worthy aim to come into their lives and fill them. Who that 
has observed girls who are graduates of our better schools of 
learning, does not recognize the wistful look that comes into the 
faces of beautiful, noble, educated young women, when, after a 
few years of patient, faithful, even joyous life at home, the con- 
viction comes to them that this is not all? Conscious of the 
possession of powers that might be made, through active exer- 
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cise, a blessing to themselves and to the world, they too often, 
out of respect for the conventionalities of an unappreciative 
social environment, allow these powers to rust and decay; or, to 
change the figure, they dam up the fountains of spiritual and 
intellectual activity till, like stagnant pools, they give out 
death-dealing miasms rather than life-giving refreshment. 
Some, ere it is too late, have broken the fettering conditions, 
and have found or have made for themselves places in the world 
of action. Whittier understood the needs of these aspiring souls 
when he wrote: 


setter to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful on the flowery strand 
Of God’s occasions, floating by ; 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than in the lap of sensuous ease forego 
The godlike power, to do, the godlike aim, to know.” 


And, since Nature’s laws are all in harmony, observe how 
obedience to this law solves the problem of the future of our 
daughters. Do we fear for them the vicissitudes and reverses 
of life? Let us prepare them to meet those reverses. Let us 
educate them in all the learning of the schools; let us secure for 
them health and strength of body by careful physical training; 
let us explain to them the laws of their own being, in its neces- 
sities for both physical and mental activity; and let us teach 
them to regard useful, rewarding work as the necessity and the 
blessing of their lives. While cultivating all the finer endow- 
ments and faculties of their natures, let us seek to find out in 
what productive direction their special talent lf@s, and, by careful 
education and training of that talent or endowment, let us fit 
them to take a high and useful and remunerative place among 
the workers of the world. Let us teach them to honor work. 
Let us show them the truth of what that grim old philosopher 
Carlyle says: “Labor is life; from the inmost heart of the 
worker rises his God-given force, the sacred, celestial life essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God.” Let us show them how 
even the poets declare this truth. Mrs. Browning says: 
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“« Get leave to work. 
In this world ’tis the best you get at all; 
For God in cursing giveth better gifts 
Than man in benediction. ... 
Get work, get work, be sure ’tis better far 
Than what you work to get.” 


One of our earlier perplexities was caused by a consideration 
of the more delicate physical organization of our daughters as 
compared with our sons; and the fear seemed natural that, with 
lesser endowment of merely physical strength, they might be at 
a serious disadvantage in competition with men in the world of 
bread-winning occupations. But if in olden time “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” surely we may say that 
in these days all the forces of nature range themselves on the 
ide of women as workers, and fight for their advantage. Every 
newly-discovered application of the forces of chemistry, steam, 
and electricity strikes the shackles of muscular toil from the 
limbs of men; and a thousand-fold more does it do this for 
women. The outside organization of industry, which has 
removed, or is removing, from the home every species of 
manual toil, such as laundry work, sewing, and cooking, leaving 
there only the one truly and distinctively feminine occupation, 
the care and training of little children; the introduction of 
machinery; the universal application of the forces of steam and 
electricity to every kind of work—all tell us that the day fore- 
seen by the poet is near at hand when 


s 


‘The mighty sinew powers that wait 

In earth and sea and air, 

Shall tireless early toil and late 
Our menial burdens bear : 

Their iron feet still fleeter flee, 
Our errands speed apace, 

Till only Art and Science be 
The Helots of the race.” 


To none has the release from the drudgery of mere muscular 
toil been so beneficent and so elevating as to women. And note 
an interesting fact in this connection—the higher and more 
subtle and powerful the forces, the less effort of mere brawn and 
muscle is required to wield them. The touch of a baby’s finger 
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fired the fuse that blew the rocks out of Hell Gate; a gentle 
lady pulled the cord that set in motion all the wheels and spin- 
dles of the Centennial Exposition. When all the work of the 
world is raised, as some day it will be, above the plane of mere 
muscular toil and drudgery, all difficulty on the score of woman's 
weaker physical endowment will disappear. The invention of 
gunpowder made all men equal; the application of steam and 
of electricity will yet make woman equal to man as a worker in 
any material industry she may choose to enter. 

What, then, is to be the result of the full and free entrance 
of our daughters into this outside world of freedom, of achieve- 
ment, of satisfying work, and of rewarding wages? The result 
will be their full and free investiture with power. We have 
learned that knowledge is power; we know that money is power; 
they are to possess both. “‘ Wisdom is a defense, and money is 
a defense,” said Solomon, and in their possession of wisdom and 
of money, or of the opportunity to learn the one and to earn the 
other, they are to be equipped to meet life with all its vicissi- 
tudes. But more and better than this, they are to know the joy 
of feeling themselves a part of the living, moulding, life-inspir- 
ing forces of the world and of the universe. They are to wield 
for themselves “the God-like power of changing and compelling 
circumstances.” In the higher realm of the intellect they are to 
feel the exultation of the human spirit when it faces the great 
problems of science and philosophy, and feels within itself the 
aspiration, ay, the ability, to comprehend and solve them. They 
are to know the delight of realizing the infinite fields of knowl- 
edge that everywhere around them lie open for their explora- 
tion. They are to know the joy of comradeship with the mighty 
thinkers and workers who help to uplift the human race. All 
this on the intellectual and spiritual plane. On the plane of 
material life they are to be enabled to gratify that God-given 
instinct that craves its own, and thinks no price too dear to pay 
for such possession. They are to learn the power and uses of 
that most subtle instrument of civilization, money, and to com- 
mand the respect that is accorded to the woman who carries a 
check book and is a stockholder in banks, railroads, mines, and 
great manufacturing enterprises; who pays taxes on personal 
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property and real estate; and, doubtless, as the logical and ethical 
result of all this, in the not far distant future will drop a ballot.* 

But while we argue thus for the future of our daughters who 
must be, or who choose to be, bread-winners, we do not forget the 
great domains of usefulness and of power lying above the plane 
of bread-winning that are open to educated women. Once give 
full scope to the expression of their powers, in any and every 
form of activity that may correspond to those powers; relieve 
alike from fear of poverty and dependence, and from the tyranny 
of enforced inactivity; and womanhood will blossom into a 
beauty and strength and loveliness of character hitherto un- 
dreamed of. Especially in the home relations of women will 
this be apparent. As an earnest thinker upon the subject has 
said: “It is inevitable that the removal of any external pressure 
of necessity to marry for the sake of a home and support will 
have a tendency to elevate the standard of marriage, first among 
women, and then among men.” One of the greatest foes to 
happy marriages is the existence of the mercenary spirit on the 
part of parents and daughters. Nothing will so effectively 
remove it as the possession by young girls and women of satis- 
factory, honorable, remunerative occupations, and the countenance 
and approbation of society in the pursuit of them. Margaret 
Fuller said: ‘“‘ No woman can give her hand with dignity until 
she has learned to stand alone.” The day is near at hand when 
the thoroughly-educated woman will be the one admiringly de- 
scribed by Goethe as “able, if necessary, to be both father and 
mother to her children.” Here will be found the true conditions 
for forming love-inspired marriages, and, as a consequence, the 
ceasing to be of any other kind. And while we open to them 
the door of freedom to find that highest heaven of earthly happi- 
ness, the home builded upon love and a happy marriage, we 
at the same time furnish them with a key of escape from that 

*In his address, ‘‘ Progress and Culture,” delivered in Cambridge in 
1867, Emerson said: ‘‘ Observe the marked ethical quality of the innova- 
tions urged or adopted. The new claim of women to a political status is 
itself an honorable testimony to the civilization which has given her a civil 
status new in history. Now that, by the increased humanity of the law, 
she controls her property, she inevitably takes the next step to her share 
in power, 
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Bastile, that hell, a marriage from which love and respect have 
departed. We enable them when, through mistake or deception, 
such a calamity has overtaken them, to keep their children, and, 
if necessary to that keeping, to support them; and to exercise 
that special power which seems to have been conferred upon the 
mother alone, of making a home for herself for and her little 
ones if she has but a roof and a crust. 

And since we have learned that both the safety and the hap- 
piness of our daughters are to be found in their emancipation 
from every fettering condition, and in their full opportunity for 
acquiring knowledge, freedom, and power, let us not seek to set 
any limits to that opportunity or to that emancipation. If on 
the material plane they must fight the battle of life for them- 
selves, let us not deprive them of any weapons. If in the infinite 
domain of thought and spirit they have found their wings, let 
them soar. Heaven’s blue firmament is above them. 

God’s in his Heaven ; 
All’s safe with the world.” 


We cannot live our children’s lives for them; we cannot bear 
their burdens or sorrows, do their work, or achieve their reward. 
All we can do to help them is to seek by every means in our 
power to provide for the fullest and freest development of all 
their natural powers and faculties. We can help to remove or 
to change fettering conditions. We can teach them to trust and 
to revere their own higher instincts and aspirations; and we shall 
find that, in following these, they will become conscious of their 
own individual relation to that divine creative Power which 
works in and through them, and of which their work and 
achievements are but forms of manifestation. Coming to this 
consciousness, they will have found a center of peace, a source of 
power from which they can draw for themselves strength and 
wisdom to perform the work they are inspired to do. In their 
alliance with that infinite Strength, and in their freedom to fol- 





low all their higher inspirations and to achieve all the possibili- 
ties of their lives, we shall find the solution, and the only solu- 
tion, of the problem of the future of our daughters. 


HELEN EKIN STARRETT. 
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OnE of the most striking and most useful characteristics of 
the Chinese is their remarkable ability as farmers. In the 
United States, if a father were to give his son two or three acres 
of land, and to tell him that he expected him to raise vegetables 
enough on this acreage to grow rich, the son would be fully 
justified in indulging in incredulous laughter. Suppose that, 
in addition to making his own living, and to paying and feeding a 
laborer out of the pre duce of the land, the son were called upon 
to pay $25 or $30 a month rent per acre, would not every one 
say, “This is impossible”? But it is not—to a Chinaman, 
at least. A year ago, J sold for a friend in San Francisco 
about 24 acres of land ina western suburb. A Chinaman was 
occupying it. For this speck of ground he regularly paid $75 
a month, and he lived on it with an assistant. He used it 
for growing vegetables, which he disposed of to Chinamen. 
When I sold the lot, the Chinaman had been upon it three years, 
and his lease had two yearsto run. The buyer desired to fill the 
lot in and to sell it for building plots, but the Chinaman would 
not leave. Despite the high rent, he was making money, and 
he was dispossessed only by an action at law to suppress his 
business as a nuisance. The Rey. Mr. Vrooman, now Chinese 
interpreter in the California courts, who was for twenty-five years 
a missionary at Canton, and was subsequently among the Chinese 
in Melbourne, informed me that he knew of two Chinese in the 
latter place who made a living for themselves and for a horse 
from a quarter of an acre of land. In addition to supporting 
themselves and the horse, they each sent $50 yearly to their 
relatives at home. 

In China, the owner of land who should not cultivate it would 
be deprived of it. Fertilizers undreamed of in Kurope are used 
there, and the nostrils of a European or an American are assailed 
vith all sorts of odors at every turn in city and country. All 
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ordure is penuriously hoarded and used. Every stalk of rice is 
planted as seed, and replanted in water by human hands, and to 
add one handful to a crop would not be thought unworthy 
of effort. Rain water is everywhere stored in ponds or in 
water holes for irrigation, and in all cases fish are grown in these 
reservoirs. Human hands do all the work; human backs bear 
most of the land burdens; human animals are the beasts that @ 
drag most of the loads, where they cannot be transported on canal 
orriver. lHlorses, cows, and sheep are crowded out; they would 
cost more than they would produce. Why should a horse or 
an ass be called to bear a burden when there are poor human 
beasts to be had, in number sufficient to build the pyra- 
mids or to drag mountains from their bases, if the poorest of 
wages to recompense such a task were forthcoming? There 
are practically no plant weeds to be seen in the most thickly- 
populated parts of China. There is no room for them, and 
they are completely extirpated in a land where agriculture is so 
minute that the roots of plants are examined to expel or to kill 
any insect or grub that would dare to dispute a living with the | 
hungry lord of creation. Seeds are steeped in liquid manure 

to force them to rapid and luxuriant growth. Fertilizers are 
applied directly to the roots of plants, and not placed on the 
surface of the land, as with us, for in the latter process is evapo- 
ration and waste. 

Man is the only weed tolerated in China, and he teems every- 
where. A population of eight hundred to the square mile is not 
uncommon in the best agricultural districts there. In that 
country, if anywhere, missionaries should devote their best ener- 
gies to urging the practice of the Malthusian doctrine. But to 
make converts to any method of cutting down the population 
would be even more difficult than to christianize the Chinese; 
for the one great religious tenet of a Chinaman, in which he is 
as much in earnest as he is in working, is the worship of his an- > 
cestors. He, in his turn, wants his manes worshiped, and, as that 
cannot be done without children, he prays constantly for sons, 
daughters being household shadows and household sorrows. 

Population is checked to some small extent by the murder of 
female infants. Famine is a constant relief. The overflow of 
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the Yellow River, by drowning and starving, once in about 
every decade, hundreds of thousands or sometimes one or two 
millions of people, would be a relief but for the fact that at the 
same time it destroys immense amounts of property. The Taep- 
ing rebellion was a great relief. In China, if anywhere, Words- 
worth’s assertion that “ slaughter is God’s daughter,” is true. 
The statement has lately been widely published, that farming 
lands in such States as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois have fallen in value from 20 to 50 per cent. within ten or 
fifteen years. Ex-Senator L. D. Whiting, of Illinois, in an ad- 
dress before a farmers’ association at Peoria, estimated the 
shrinkage in the value of farming lands in Illinois during the 
past ten years at the enormous figure of $200,000,000. The 
Chinese remedy for such a state of affairs would be reduction, 
immense reduction, of the acreage allowed to each farmer. 
The Chinaman would not call the American system of raising 
wheat and corn, on tracts of 160 acres and upward, land 
culture at all. The constant reduction of the crops each year, 
from want of rotation and of fertilizing, goes far to support the 
shinaman’s view of this question. The Chinese, and the Japanese 
also, it may be added, are as far ahead of the agriculturists of the 
United States in what they can get out of a given area of land, as 
we are ahead of them in manufacturing and transportation de- 
velopment. We have quite as mueh to learn of them on the one 
hand, as they have to learn of us on the other. Let me also add 
here, that if a proposition in serious business shape should come 
from any of the States last named to the representatives of the 
Chinese companies in California, to take long leases of from 50,- 
000 to 200,000 acres of land, the Chinese to cultivate the land, 
paying all taxes and from five to ten dollars per acre annual rent, 
I feel reasonably sure that it would be accepted, provided the 
Chinese were allowed to come and go freely. Chinese now rent 
at least 50,000 acres of fruit and bottom lands within a radius of 
100 miles of San Francisco, for which they pay from four to ten 
times what a white lessee could afford to give for thesame. Land 
in their hands is farmed in earnest, and with them its richness 
increases rather than decreases. 
But for the civilized powers, China would at once seize the 
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Sandwich and Philippine Islands by conquest. She is rapidly 
capturing them in an industrial way. The Chinese are a power 
as agriculturists, shopkeepers, and financiers before which the 
soft and easy-going natives of those islands must give way. 
Extinction was the doom of the natives of the Sandwich Islands 
in any event, but their erasure was slow indeed compared with 
the rate at which the Chinese are now displacing them. The 
Ladrone and Philippine Islands are still owned by Spain. The 
Chinese have a strong foothold upon the latter, and will finally 
master the Ladrones also. As a conqueror, China has played a 
paltry part in history, but as an industrial sapplanter and trade- 
absorber, no nation of the earth can equal her. If picked white 
workmen labor twelve hours a day, the Chinese laborer and 
mechanic will, if necessary, learn from them, and overtake 
them by working twenty hours, and that on incomparably poorer 
food, housing, and clothing. 

Fresh air and sunshine the Chinaman can come nearer to 
doing wholly without than any other human being. Both seem 
to be superfluities to him. Chinese passengers on a junk or boat, 
jam themselves in crowds into little holes of deck houses, where 
they remain all day in the worst of air and in the most cramped 
positions. I have seen a Chinaman, while waiting at a railway 
station, lift himself upon an empty, headless, sharp-edged barrel, 
sit down upon the edge, and, with his feet as a brace across the 
barrel, fall asleep. To ride across the continent in a freight car, 
with no opportunity to lie down save on bare boards, would be 
exceedingly trying to an American; but it would not incon- 
venience a Chinaman in the least. The Chinaman’s ability to 
bear hunger, and exposure to low temperature in thin clothing, 
has been frequently noted and described by travelers. He can 
endure long fasting, the account being subsequently more than 
balanced by an over-feeding which one would think only an 
Eskimo or an anaconda could withstand. 

A Captain Blethen, who died in San Francisco recently, lived 
in China for twenty-two years previous to 1880. Le kepta large 
ship-chandlery store at Shanghai, and owned a dry dock there, 
but sold his business because he was being forced out by 
Chinese competition. Said he to me: 
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‘¢ The trouble with you here in California is that you do not appreciate 

the staying powers of the Chinese. When a Chinese laborer comes here, 
he may, with his best efforts, save only a few dollars the first year; but, 
let him save little or much, he does and will save, and he will work in and 
out of season. Here isa letter I received by the last steamer from China. 
It is from the Chinese house that bought me out. It contains an order for 
some American goods in the ship-chandlery line. This letter is in the best 
of English. It was written by a young Chinaman, who manages the firm’s 
business. I gave the man who filled a similar position for me $3,000 a year. 
This young Chinaman gets but $10 a month, his rice, and a place to sleep 
in. The hands in the store get no wages; only rice anda bunk. How 
could I live against such competition? I had either to remain in business 
there, and thereby lose all I had made, or to sell out at a good price 
and leave. This process is goiug on at all the ports in China. White 
men employed and taught the Chinese, and the Chinese drove them 
out. We could no more compete with them than we could overcome death 
and fate.” 
This is the one unvarying story everywhere. Let white men, in 
competition with Chinese, mark down wages and profits as they 
may, extend the hours of labor or reduce the food standard 
as they may, the Chinese, without seeming effort or privation, 
‘an at once get below them and work them out. 

The Chinese have been largely employed in the fruit-packing 
business in San Francisco. That has been one of the largest, 
most useful, and most profitable of our industries. They have 
heretofore figured in it only as employees, but last year they 
began to operate extensively on their own account, and at a 
time of greater depression than was ever before known in the 
business. There was such an over-supply of fruit that any 
one giving a large order could almost dictate the price. At 
such a crisis the Chinese entered the business, and they are now 
advancing rapidly in it. And they will continue to advance, 
for Chinese employers practice the co-operative system, and thus 
get much better work out of Chinese laborers than Americans 
possibly can. For the money they advance, Chinese employers 
charge two per cent. a month, and they command also high 
salaries for their services. After these fixed charges have been 
provided for, then co-operation comes in. Chinese masters have 
the mental keenness to know that a co-operative laborer is a 
laborer with heart in his work, and that the heart is the very best 
spur to diligent hands. 
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The Chinese have recently secured a foothold in Lower Cali- 
fornia, 60 miles below the California State line, on a grant 125 
miles square. No use was made of this land till some speculators 
at San Diego, while floating everything on paper there, trans- 
ferred it to a joint-stock company. The shares had only a 
nominal value until a very sharp Chinaman appeared. He and 
his Chinese associates demanded and received a little more 
than half of the shares, in order that the control should be in 
Chinese hands. All of the shares will finally be owned by them. 
The Chinese guarantee to build a canal 75 miles long, the water 
of which isto be used for placer gold-washing and for irrigation. 
But much more important than that is a twenty years’ con- 
cession, already granted to a San Franciscan, of the sole right to 
fish in the waters of the Gulf of California. He has turned 
this right over to the Chinese. When the Chinese thus purchase 
territories, or get long leases of them, they pay but a trifle of 
money down. Payment of the great bulk of the purchase price 
is deferred until the amount can be taken out of the country, 
through profits from agriculture, mining, and fishing, made by 
the laborers, who will be imported from China. One of the 
parties interested in the scheme has gone to China to import 
8,000 Chinese into that part of Mexico. 

Neither Cuban and South American planters and mine- 
owners, nor manufacturers in San Francisco, will any longer grow 
wealthy by the importation of coolies; long-headed Chinese 
merchants and contractors will usurp their plaées, and will make 
the mouey themselves. For twenty years after the introduction 
of coolies, California manufacturers grew rich by employing 
Chinese labor. Now the tables are turned. Chinese employ 
Chinese, and are beating white employers on every hand in the 
manufacture of cigars, boots, shoes, slippers, men’s clothing, and 
men’s and women’s underwear. It may be set down as a rule, 
almost without exception, that no one can make anything out 
of the Chinaman except during his apprenticeship. He serves 
only to learn, that he may finally become master, in which 
position he will supplant his teachers, no matter how strongly 
they may be backed by capital and experience. By his industry, 
suavity, and apparent child-like innocence, seconded by un- 
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equaled patience and the keenest business ability, the China- 
man is always the winner. Let white men set over him what- 
ever guards they may, he can surpass them in threading the 
by-ways of tortuousness. Dr. 8. Wells Williams, in his standard 
work on China, “The Middle Kingdom,” makes these remarks 
on the untruthfulness of the Chinese: 

‘*There is nothing which tries one so much, when living among them, 
as their disregard of truth; or renders him so indifferent to what calamities 
may befall so mendaciousa race. An abiding impression of suspicion rests 
upon the mind toward everybody here, which chills the warmest wishes 
for their welfare. Their better traits diminish in the distance, and the 
patience is exhausted when in daily proximity and friction with this an- 
cestor of sins.” 

China is not yet a large manufacturer, but the signs in that 
direction are so promising that Prince Kung was lately reported 
to have said that fifty years hence China would manufacture for 
the world. The prejudice of the Chinese against machinery is 
fast being overcome. The fact is, China is coming out into the 
world. Her initial efforts in that direction have been eminently 
profitable to her, and very decidedly unprofitable to all who have 
employed her emigrating representatives. Let the Chinaman 
emigrate where he will, he never goes to stay away permanently 
from his native country. He sends or carries back to China all 
of his savings. The Chinese are, therefore, a fearful drain, 
in a monetary sense, upon any country to which they emigrate. 
The chief profits made from the Chinese sojourners here and 
elsewhere are due’ to the fact that, as the Chinaman never comes 
to stay, he does not buy land. Being a very filthy and undesir- 
able tenant, he is always charged far more rent than a white 
man would have to pay for the same land or premises. He 
could avoid this by purchasing; but he will not do so, even 
when he is rich. White owners of the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco receive from 9 to 12 per cent., net, from their property. 
Owners with white tenants receive only from 5 to 7 per cent. 
While the Chinese lessee pays from 9 to 12 per cent., net, to his 
landlord, he receives from 18 to 24 per cent., net, himself, by 
sub-letting. This he accomplishes by the most fearful over- 
crowding. In one four-story building, on a lot 8344 by 1874 feet 
in size, more than 200 Chinese are housed. 
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I lately asked a rich Chinese merchant how his countrymen 
managed to distance white men so far in land culture. “Oh,” 
said he, “white man too lazy. Chinaman work all day, and 
all night too, when moon is shining.” And this is true. If 
the Chinese, here or wherever else their labor is profitable, had 
the continuous daylight of arctic Summer, they would every 
day work at least twenty hours. Lights never seem to go out in 
Chinese laundries by night. Probably no man on the face of the 
earth gives so little time to sleep as the Chinaman. 

It has been well said that, compared to the Chinese code of 
laws, the Persian Zendavesta and the Hindoo Purana are but 
ravings. Says a writer in the “ Edinburgh Review ”: 

**To turn from the latter to the former, is like passing from darkness to 
light; from the drivelings of dotage to the exercise of an improved under- 
standing. We scarcely know a European code that is so freed from 
intricacy, bigotry, and fiction.” 


No European cabinet minister would dare to talk to his 
sovereign with the freedom indulged in by the Chinese 
Emperor’s advisers, when the good of the people and common 
sense require them to ignore his pretensions to be the “Son of 
Heaven.” A more remarkable and most creditable fact is that 
there is only one order of hereditary nobility in China—the 
descendants of Confucius. He lived 500 years before Christ; 
and, yet to this day, through all the changes and chances of time 
and of dynasties, the descendants of Confucius remain the only 
hereditary noblemen and national pensioners in the empire. 
Even the imperial blood becomes diluted, degraded, and absorbed 
into the body politic after the seventh generation; but the 
descendants of Confucius remain separate, through all the muta- 
tions of time and of government. It is as if Greece were able to 
point to the living descendants in direct line of Socrates, Plato, 
Pericles, or Phidias, still setting them up as the only permanent 
aristocracy, and still supporting them at the expense of the State. 
China may be forgiven much for thus making immortal the 
memory of her great philosopher. 

When Europe stormed at the gates of the Chinese Empire 
and demanded their opening, Ci\ina, physically weak, could not 
successfully resist; but she fought with the weapons of deceit, 
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and achieved some remarkable successes by the able exercise of 
diplomatic lying. These did not save her, it is true, but they 
lightened her fall. China’s progress will be even more remark- 
able in internal manufacturing development than in industrial 
and mercantile triumphs over people in other countries. The 
United States minister to China has recently reported as follows 
to the State Department at Washington: 


‘‘T have the honor to inclose an imperial decree, commenting on the 
late proposal of the viceroy of Canton to develop the iron industry in 
Tokuang. In order to foster this important industry, he has abolished in- 
land duties on iron and the prohibition against its export. He pro- 
poses to investigate by commission the subject of abolishing the heavy duty 
now levied on furnaces. Such a plan put into force for three years could 
not involve a large diminution of the revenue, but would greatly benefit the 
iron-producers by doing away with illegal fees. He proposes also to create 
a joint-stock company to work the foundries with foreign machinery. It 
would seem that the mind of this distinguished man, Chang Chi Yung, had 
undergone a change. He now, while still materially seeking to retain for 
his own people the benefits of industrial enterprise, favors the extensive 
use of foreign methods in building railroads and in establishing electric 
lights and foundries. I do not doubt that the next process in his mental 
development will lead him to the only correct conclusion; that is to say, 
that foreign talent, honesty, and will power are indispensable to the suc- 
cessful introduction of improvements.” 


A concession for a railroad, to run from Pekin to Chin- 
Kiang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, 600 miles south of Pekin, has 
also been granted. The development of the mineral and manu- 
facturing resources of China to anything like the degree which 
both have attained in such a State as Pennsylvania, would 
relieve the soil from the burden of having to sustain fully one 
half, and probably two thirds, of the total population of that 
fearfully over-populated empire. No internal development, 
however, will fully relieve the continuous pressure of over-popu- 
lation; and therefore outside of China, beyond all question, the 
Chinese must find room for themselves. China is no longer 
shut; China is open; and China’s only grievance may be that 
the world, in its turn, may build an anti-Chinese legal wall 
against the entrance of her innumerable industrial armies. The 
world does not know much about China yet; it will soon, how- 


ever, make more of her acquaintance. She has been hidden in 
14 
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the night of exclusion, oriental sleep, and mental stagnation ; 
she is emerging into the daylight of progress, and toward an ac- 
tivity such as the modern world has never seen. China has been 
ignorantly despised; but China is worthy of all respect. She is 
quickly throwing off the clogs to her progress, and is rapidly 
coming up with the open world in the race of life, with advan- 
tages in her favor that cannot well be surpassed. The man 
who can run for a few minutes in a short race, and make very 
fast time, is not the equal of him who can run all day. The 
Chinese are all-day runners, and those who compete with them 
will need to rise early and sit up late. China has untiring 
industrial ability, unsurpassed staying powers, and a degree of 
patience which no other nation can pretend to equal. Friend 
and enemy of China alike should know these facts. Few do 
know them. 
THoMAS MAGEE. 





THE IDEA OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


I HAVE read again and again Prof. Ward’s article in the 
Forum, with an always-increasing admiration for its lucid and 
logical statement of the natural causes of belief—the universal 
human belief—in immortality; but always with a sudden shock 
of disappointment at its abrupt ending, just as its application to 
our highest spiritual need was to be expected, and the reader 
was looking for some definite answer to the question, ‘‘ When a 
man dieth shall he live again?” 

It is well enough to study anthropologically, archzologically, 
mythologically, and psychologically the genesis of infantile ideas 
in our own little ones and in prehistoric races, always remember- 
ing that the most of mankind are still living in what is really for 
them a prehistoric age. It helps us to comprehend and to make 
a loving allowance for the irrational conduct, the prejudices, the 
absurd superstitions of our neighbors—and for our own. But it 
proffers no food to the hunger which consumes us as enlightened 
thinkers on not only the past but the future. The most pro- 
found investigation of cells and seeds would not furnish a botan- 
ist with any true idea of a full-grown fruit-bearing tree which he 
had never seen; nor will the most pure and thorough science 
of the origin of the idea of spirit apart from flesh, rightly ascribed 
to children and barbarians, serve for a science of the origin of 
the Christian idea of soul and Heaven. 

Before proceeding further on this line of thought, I wish to 
interject here a serious caveat against a method of reasoning 
from the operations of the infantile and savage mind which 
Prof. Ward, in common with others who pursue the study, 
habitually employs. No child is, no prehistoric man ever was, 
consistent. Very few men of the highest genius and learning 
are; probably no man is. The inconsistency of the untutored is 
flagrant and notorious. Animals show the like. A horse that 
nothing ever frightened will one day exhibit uncontrollable terror 
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at a flying piece of paper on the road. It is inconceivable that 
a savage should invariably regard his shadow as his second self. 
He sees it in so many relationships that sooner or later he has its 
right nature suggested to him. Savages are not insane people. 
Only the insane, or the ultra-poetic, dance to their own shadows. 
Shadows and shade are so entirely one and the same thing that 
it is incredible that any healthy prehistoric man should have 
long resisted the evidence of nature around him, to wit, that his 
own shadow was exactly like the shadow of the tree, or the 
shade of the rock or wall, under which he found solace from the 
blaze of sunshine. Anthropological science takes too little ac- 
count of the master facts that some men’s brains work better than 
other men’s brains, and that the same man will imagine less and 
reason more on one day than on another. I believe, therefore, 
that the fleeting fancy of the living shadow was manufactured 
into a permanent and general superstition by the more cunning 
fellows to serve their own designs. 

Mythology is not advanced so much by prosecuting inquiries 
into what savage people might or may have imagined, as by as- 
certaining, first, what they really did imagine, and secondly, how 
far their imagination was checked by their untutored or par- 
tially-tutored reason. Moreover, what right have we to take for 
granted that all of the tuition they received from the better- 
brained fellows among them was wholly bad, misleading, super- 
stitious, and mischievous? Why not accept the evident proba- 
bility that in prehistoric, quite as well as in historic times, love 
was an active social agent, as generous and as high-minded at 
least as the general mind of that time; leading the wiser few (for 
even among animals there is a difference of wise and foolish) to 
instruct the foolish many, if not in useful knowledge, at least in 
the direction of it, and not always and wholly in the direction 
of Shamanism? It would need only one clever fellow to kill the 
shadow superstition of a tribe. 

One cold morning in August, at the village of Massiac, among 
the mountains of Auvergne, forty-six years ago, on my first 
knapsack journey across France, I went out before breakfast to 
find a warm spot, if any there might be. The sun had just risen, 


and was shining against the side of a barn. There I stood to 
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thaw. Presently one villager after another came for the same 
purpose, and we stood in a row, with our backs to the barn, ask- 
ing and answering questions. They had heard of America, but 
did not know that the world is round. The youngest of the 
party denied the fact point blank; the elders were more reserved. 
I gave the common school reasons for the belief, with illustra- 
tions from my personal experience. In the end they all assented 
to the proposition, the youth included. One old fellow, pointing 
to my forehead and tapping his own, nodded to the rest with the 
smiling remark: “Ah, il y a beaucoup de choses la dedans.”” These 
peasants fairly well represented the intellectual condition of the 
prehistoric cave-dwellers of Dordogne, except that they could 
not carve the figure of a mammoth on ivory. Are we to suppose 
that plain statements of facts were any less efficient upon the 
brains of the cave-dwellers? I think that such a supposition 
would make an unstable foundation for a scientific archzeological 
conclusion. Are we to suppose that the man who made that 
artistic drawing had no brains behind his eyes, and could not 
distinguish between the mammoth and the mammoth’s shadow, 
or could fail to note that the one had a will and the other none? 

I seriously doubt that the blowing of the wind ever suggested 
to the savage imagination the idea of spirit. Historically con- 
sidered, that would be a hyste ron proteron—putting the cart before 
the horse. It was rather a metaphor of some poet suggested by 
the wind, long after the idea of the spirit or soul of man had be- 
come common. The prehistoric men of imagination ransacked 
nature for the metaphors and similes of their rude poetry. The 
earliest poetries became later theologies. Molus and Neptune 
had to wait for the artistic age to get deified. The wind, in- 
deed, as tempest, was worshiped early. The Egyptian god Set 
was the simoom of the desert. But no savage would have 
thought of worshiping the breeze, or the still air, the real pres- 
ence of which, however, he must have tested whenever he waved 
his hand or shot an arrow. It could not have been spirit to him; 
it was too material. 

I take it that what we tabulate as the primitive ideas of man- 
kind were mostly, if not all, the manufactured frauds or fancies 
of early priests and prophets, the bards of tribes. We cannot 
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reason on them as reliable data for a sound theory of the genesis 
of any of those mythological ideas which have reached our day, 
and which interest us, first, as relics of past thought, and then, 
most of all, as instructive failures in religion-building. 

The insensibility of the old Hebrew chroniclers, poets, and 
moralists to the possible or probable continuance of the individual 
life of a man beyond the grave, has excited the astonishment of 
Bible students. With the exception of one sentence in the 
book of Job, there is nothing that can be construed into a 
doctrinal statement of man’s immortality. We should look for 
such a doctrine in connection with the Mosaic law, if only in the 
form of future punishment as a sanction. But the Hebrews 
were evidently taught to dread the wrath of God in this life 
only, and not in another. Expulsion from their promised land, _ 
not acceptance into a spiritual paradise, was what the law-giver 
kept before their eyes. Nor were the denunciations of the 
prophets prompted by a different spirit. Nothing can be greater 
than the contrast between the canon of the Hebrew scriptures 
and the canon of the New Testament in this respect. The 
reader of the English Bible passes from the book of Malachi and 
all that precedes it, to the Gospel of Matthew and all that fol- 
lows it, feeling as if he had crossed an ocean from an old world 
toa new; as if he had quitted a wholly mundane and temporal 
existence, had died, and had waked to a spiritual and eternal 
life. There is no more sympathy between the Hebrew and the 
Christian scriptures than between an encyclopedia of the me- 
chanic arts and the memoirs of the Academy of France. 

Only in the folk-lore portions of the Hebrew tradition can a 
trace be found of belief in man’s immortality. The trace is ob- 
scure enough, but it is visible. The story of Saul involves the 
apparition of Samuel’s ghost. The story of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, who lived to the age of a thousand years, includes 
the story of Enoch, who “ walked with God,” and “ was not, for 
God took him.” And the stories of Elijah and Elisha include 
the adventure of Elijah’s disappearance into the sky in a chariot 
of fire. Much comment on these cases has yielded little fruit of 
knowledge to theologians. 

The story of Enoch, which is supposed to be the most ancient, 
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but may very likely be the most modern of the three, is histori- 
cally somewhat instructive, but its archeological relationships 
have not been well thought out. In every known mythology, 
disappearances of important or specially-sacred characters occur, 
and they are mentioned with the same sang /roid as in this 
Hebrew instance, but undoubtedly for a very different reason. 
For in pure mythology nothing astonishes, and therefore no as- 
tonishment is expressed. In pure mythology everything goes 
the road of magic. Beings of all grades appear and disappear as 
in dreams, without announcements and without explanations, by 
the act of incomprehensible powers foreign to the experience of 
common life, but universally believed in by the common people. 
The case of Enoch is peculiar by reason of its isolation in the 
literature of a race that did not entertain the dogma of a normal 
and universal immortality for mankind. 

Certainly, the sacred history of Israel is a work of highest 
art, unequaled in human literature; a product of the genius of 
the last and most splendid age of the nation just before its dis- 
persion over the face of the earth. The pre-Abrahamic chapters 
of Genesis make the finest possible overture to the oratorio of 
Israel in Palestine. Nothing can be conceived more majestic, 
more realistic, more self-sustained, more picturesquely varied and 
adorned, more admirably modulated, than this introduction— 
the creation of the world, the planting of man, the procession of 
long-lived patriarchs, the deluge, the emergence of a new civiliza- 
tion, the da capo procession of the patriarchs in a more natural 
dress, ending with the advent of the Hebrew father, in whose 
personal adventures are foreshadowed the national vicissitudes of 
his innumerable descendants. 

The first genealogy has but one mythical feature—the extra- 
ordinary length of the lives of the patriarchs; and that feature 
is entirely human and commonplace when regarded from the 
artist’s standpoint. Statues of Pharaohs were cut of colossal 
size. Great antiquity, like the morning mist of the Brocken, 
takes the shadows of men cast by the rising sun magnified a 
hundred fold. But the cultivated imagination of the Hebrew 
artist avoided the grotesque by magnifying the series of lives 
only by ten. Instead of seventy, he recited seven hundred; in- 
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stead of ninety, nine hundred. He knew nothing of kalpas, and 
would have scorned their use as infantile or barbarous. 

Yet, in the middle of the series, and just before assigning the 
longest age of all to Methusaleh, he recites the unique tradition 
of Enoch, who lived but 365 years, and never died at all. There 
must have been something entirely peculiar about this tradition. 
It makes discord in the music, riveting the attention, relieving 
the monotony, and suggesting in advance the supernatural treat- 
ment of the deluge. It came from outside Judea, in fact from 
Egypt, where also the book of Enoch was written—that Egypt 
from which Palestine borrowed so much of its history and 
religion, its manners and morals, its art and wealth; that Egypt 
whose daughter was Solomon’s queen; that Egypt on whose 
temple walls and in whose tombs the name of Enoch remains 
to this day visible in thousands of inscriptions. Egyptologists 
pronounce it “ ANCh,” and know it as the “sign of life,” the 
crux ansata, the handled cross. The Hebrew name, spelled 
“Enoch” in the English Bible, was written “ HNUK "—the 
nearest approach which Hebrew scribes could make to the 
pronunciation or transliteration of the most sacred of all Egyptian 
words, the word they used to express life per se, absolute or in- 
destructible life, eternal life. Travelers see, on many an Eygp- 
tian ruin, Osiris, the god of the immortal world, presenting the 
anch to the mouth of the Pharaoh, giving him immortality. 
When the Egyptian died, he did not die; he walked with Osiris, 
for Osiris took him. 

Although, as dispassionate readers of the Hebrew books feel, 
the nation had no doctrine of immortality, yet, when the great 
emigration of Jews into Egypt took place in the last centuries of 
their history, especially during the dreadful forty years’ war of 
independence under the so-called Maccabees, the settlers at Heli- 
opolis and Alexandria acquired the Egyptian faith in a future 
life; and then the tone of their literature was changed. Then 
the famous book of Enoch was written, and the ‘“ Wisdom of 
Solomon,” and many of the finest Psalms. When the forces of 
the Syrian tyrants were finally expelled, and the Hebrew high 
priest became an independent monarch, and Judah and Ephraim 
became for the first time really one united nation, and the whole 
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land was for the first time purged of all polytheistic idolatry, 
and the worship of Jehovah only at Jerusalem became the cement 
and glory of the entire people from Lebanon to Sinai, then the 
three ideas of a one-only God of the universe, of a Messiah to 
regenerate the earth, and of the immortality of the human soul, 
became fused, constituting a religion the outcome of which could 
be no other than Christianity—the combined production of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria. 

Granting that the meaning of the name Enoch is “ life,” in the 
sense of the Egyptian ritual, it is easy to see why the author or 
compiler of Genesis shortened his age to 365 years, under the 
same Egyptian influence. For at the end of 365 days each year 
ends, but does not die; is translated without visible change, walk- 
ing with its god the sun. 

That the character of Enoch was indifferent to the Jews, is 
witnessed by the Christian story of the transfiguration, where 
one would confidently expect the appearance of Enoch and Eli- 
jah; but the immortal assistants are Moses and Elijah, for to the 
Jewish mind these two represented the institution and the revival 
of the religion of Jehovah in Palestine, whereas Enoch belonged 
to Egypt, and stood for mere immortality, as the reward of good- 
ness, proper and personal, not legal and national. In the Egyp- 
tian mythology the only claim a man could have on immortality 
was his personal morality. But as the distinction between mor- 
ality and immorality was uncertain and quantitative rather than 
qualitative, at least as regarded a man’s life record, the idea of 
immortality necessarily lost its restrictive character and came to 
include all, both good and bad; and then, of course, came in the 
distinction of rewards and punishments after death. But the 
essential element in Egyptian religion, as in all other religions, 
was the self-evident difference of mind and matter—the universal 
experience of the death of the body, with no corresponding testi- 
mony to the death of its animating soul. The body, that has 
been plain to all eyes, perishes; but no human being has ever 
witnessed the destruction of a soul. Consequently the whole 
human race has believed in disembodied spirits, ghosts, demons, 
and angels, naturally invisible and active, but capable under 
favorable circumstances of voluntarily taking form or flesh. I 
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do not see what other “cause of belief in immortality ” Prof. 
Ward should require. This experience has been prehistoric, his- 
toric, and perpetual; so has been the belief in immortality, so 
it is still, and so it will ever be, as long as men know with an in- 
visible and feel with a visible set of faculties—two sets perfectly 
distinguishable by young.and old, wise and foolish, alike. The 
idea generates itself in each individual; it is reinforced by alien 
testimony; it is formulated and illustrated in various ways by 
traditions and instructions; but it is the plain outgrowth of per- 
sonal experience, and is consequently a universal property of 
mankind. It needs no sanction from Scripture. It borrows 
nothing from logic. It is in no sense dependent for its origin on 
moral ideas of right and wrong, of reward and punishment. It 
is vague and fruitless among the ignorant and debased, but can 
become and does become the most brilliant and fruitful of all 
ideas for the wise and good. It is capable of cultivation, and it 
should be cultivated. 

It stands to reason that races and tribes should differ greatly 
in their readiness to entertain and their ability to develop the 
idea of future life. Desire for a prolongation of life must al- 
ways be measurable by the desirability of life. The wretched, 
the hopelessly wretched, the weary and worn out, long to die; 
and, in the absence of well-defined conceptions of some compensa- 
tory heaven, they can easily regard death as a relief from suffer- 
ing in eternal sleep. The nirvana of India, however it may be 
refined by philosophers into an existence unruffled by passion 
and undeceived by desire, has always been to the millions simple 
annihilation. The common people of China are notoriously in- 
different to death, not because they hope for another and blessed 
life, but because the national ancestor worship has set the eyes of 
the whole race backward. The Eskimos are equally indiffer- 
ent to death, because they have never known a world worth living 
in, and can conceive of none. On the other hand, the beautiful 
scenery and varied activities and amusements of Greece made 
the art-loving and pleasure-loving Greeks dread death beyond all 
things; for they could imagine no worthy occupation, no satisfy- 
ing pleasure for their ghosts, lingering in the dreary twilight of the 
rales of Acheron in eternal aimlessness. To them the kingdom 
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of Heaven, with its enthroned Christ, its saints and angels (so un- 
like the popular Olympic rout), and its whole apocalyptic specta- 
cle, was an amazing and delightful revelation; and so it has con- 
tinued to be for sixty generations to the western races, so far as 
ignorance and misery on the one side, and luxury, comfort, and 
culture on the other side, have failed to hinder its reception. 

Among the legends recited in a rare old Syriac manuscript, 
obtained by Dr. T. H. Hall from Ooroomiah, in Persia, and de- 
scribed by him at the last meeting of the Oriental Society in 
New York, is a curious account of how Jesus found a large skull 
on the Mount of Olives, and made it answer his questions re- 
specting its owner’s experience at death and in the lower re- 
gions; after which he restored the man to life. ‘This skull be- 
longed to one “Father Arsenius, King of Egypt.” Dr. Hall 
rightly opines that his Syriac manuscript is a copy of some 
Egyptian or Ethiopian original. It was probably written in one 
of those “ lauras” of the valley of the Nile so vividly painted by 
Ebers in his historical romance, “ Der Kaiser.” 

A thousand such legends circulated in the primitive Christian 
world, products of the fermenting leaven of a new and better 
conception of immortality which the Man of Galilee kneaded into 
that half-eastern, half-western time and world. In comparison 
with such wild legends we can only wonder at the pure and sim- 
ple beauty of the gospel stories of the raising of the widow’s 
son, of Jairus’s daughter, and of Lazarus. In these, there is not 
a word of the experience of a state of death, or after death. They 
are merely adduced as specimens of the exercise of the super- 
natural powers ascribed to Jesus. They have nothing in com- 
mon with the later idea of the general resurrection of the bodies 
of all men, and are still less suggestive of a translation into or 
residence in Heaven. No, the Christian revelation dealt wholly 
with the soul; and no good can come out of Dr. Ward’s investi- 
gation, or out of any investigation, which does not confine itself 
to the safe and sure ground of man’s conscious metal distinction 
between the body, which perishes like all other brute matter, 
and the informing spirit, which has never been known to perish, 
and must therefore live on after death. 

J. P. LESLEY. 
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To avoid a confusion of terms, and that the reader may ap- 
prehend better the comparison to be drawn between supernatur- 
alism and psychology, as active forces in fiction, it should be said 
that the word “supernaturalism ” is used in the sense of Wor- 
cester’s definition, namely, “the doctrine that there are in nature 
more than physical causes in operation.”” Supernaturalism in 
fiction, then, is the attribution of certain results to the direct or 
special agency of supernatural powers. And the term “ psychol- 
ogy ” being defined by Worcester as “ the doctrine of the human 
mind or soul as distinct from the body,” the employment of 
psychology in fiction means the taking of some doctrine of the 
mind or soul and the lifting of it into so great pre-eminence that 
the attention of the reader is concentrated, not on the plot, not on 
the dramatis persone, not on the philosophy of life, not on the ' 
ethics of life, either as enforcing some special reform or as pre- 
senting a study of character, but on the specific doctrine selected. 
This of course restricts our inquiry to a limited number of novels; 
for while most great novelists are psychological in their presenta 
tion of character and in their comments or reflections, there are 
few who have thus taken a doctrine of the soul and have made 
that the arena of struggle and interest. 

First, let us speak of supernaturalism in fiction. Says De 
Quincey, in friendly exhortation to the reader: 

** Never pay any attention to the understanding when it stands in op- 
position to any other faculty of the mind. The mere understanding, how- 
ever indispensable, is the meanest faculty in the human mind and the most 
to be distrusted, and yet the great majority of people trust to nothing else; 
which may do for ordinary life, but not for philosophical purposes.” 

In illustration he cites a simple but apposite instance: 

“Let a person unfamilar with the law of perspective attempt to repre- 
sent the appearance of the houses on each side of a street as seen by a per- 
son looking down the street from one extremity. His understanding, 
which includes no intuitive knowledge of the law of vision, can furnish no 
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reason why a line which is known and can be proved to be horizontal, 
should not appear a horizontal line; and accordingly he makes the line of 
his houses a horizontal line, and fails, of course, to produce the effect 
demanded.” 


And so, just because our senses can thus be made the victims of 
appearance, and our consciousness the victim of our imagination, 
we lend a ready belief to illusion and a willing faith to fancy. 
Now there is great danger and great charm in illusion, which 
is enthusiasm; there is also greater danger and similar charm in 
delusion, which is superstition; and while we are rightly wont to 
consider it weak-minded and unworthy to attribute to the direct 
or special agency of supernatural powers results which might be 
proved to proceed from the ordinary course of nature, or from sec- 
ondary causes, we may remember that the instinct which impels 
us is of kin with higher faculties—as creative power in poetry 
and faith in religion. The instinctive belief in supernatural 
agency still holds, however knowledge may have conquered cre- 
dulity, and still charms, however a cold common sense would 
banish its intuitions. We know that the lines are horizontal as 
we look down the street, but the eye is rested and pleased by the 
faintly-glimmering lights that narrow to a single point. 

Of writers of fiction who have made conspicuous use of super- 
naturalism, in the sense in which we have defined it, Sir Walter 
Seott and Charlotte Bronté suggest themselves as representa- 
tives. Charles Dickens also, as Masson says, “makes a poetic 
use of ghostly agency, and has created characters actually be- 
longing to the supernatural,” but not in any such degree as 
Scott. Scott makes constant appeal to our susceptibility to the 
supernatural, both in “the creation of those ideal beings that 
hover around and overhead as airy agents and companions of 
existence,’’ and also in the use of those occult sciences and su- 
perstitious beliefs that possessed the minds of the people in 
earlier times. Witchcraft, demonology, astrology, magic, good 
and evil spirits, phantoms, apparitions, beings like to ourselves 
but with supernatural powers—all these are made use of by him 
with skill and charm, to bring about desired results. The White 
Lady of Avenel; the “fiend lurking close behind the radiance 
of the planet,” forecasting the calamitous fortunes of Guy Man- 
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nering; the mute Fenella, lineal descendant of the Manx fairies, 
guiding the fortunes of Peveril of the Peak; the weird incanta- 
tions of Meg Merrilies; the wicked, magic arts of Luckie Gourly, 
crushing courage and steadfastness from the heart of the Bride 
of Lammermoor; the Talisman, whose wondrous healing power 
saved the life of Richard the Lion-hearted and blessed the nuptials 
of the Earl of Huntingdon and Edith Plantagenet—on and on 
they pass in endless procession across the pages of all Scott's 
novels, clothing historic detail with poetic charm, and “ making 
a contribution of material to the hereditary British imagination 
the largest and most varied since Shakespeare.” 

Scott invariably takes the reader into his confidence sooner 
or later, and explains the supernatural agencies that have wrought 
his purpose; as when we learn that the phantom White Lady of 
Avenel is the elfish Mysie Happer, the Maid of the Mill, or that 
Fenella, the child of the fairies, is Zarah, a true daughter of the 
Orient; but such explanation serves as a healthful reaction, and 
the charm is not broken. Scott’s shrewd Scottish sense is stronger 
than his love of the supernatural. Not so with Charlotte Bronté. 
It is true we are told in “ Villette” that the specter of the black- 
robed, white-veiled nun, flitting with the night wind, in moonlight 
and shade, about the garden thicket, is Comte de Hamel, making 
use of the legend of the nun buried alive long years before to 
further his secret “affaire du ceur.” We discover also the ghostly 
visitant who rent Jane Eyre’s bridal veil in twain to be the 
maniac wife of Rochester. But these are exceptions. Charlotte 
Bronté asks in deep seriousness, “Are there wicked beings not 
human which envy human bliss? Are there evil influences 
haunting the air and poisoning it for man?” For her some oc- 
cult relation exists between the elements of nature and human 
destiny. “Signs, for aught we know,” she says, “may be but 
the sympathies of Nature with man,” and so the cleaving of the 
horse-chestnut tree by lightning is made to foreshadow the un- 
happy fortunes of Rochester and Jane. To Charlotte Bronté, 
presentiments, dreams, apparitions, visions, echoing footsteps, 
voices borne on the night air, are all living, active forces. Night 
after night, before Jane’s projected marriage, her dreams are 
haunted by a wailing child whom she is forced to bear about in 
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weary, aching arms. The constant iteration of this dream sug- 
gests coming calamity and smites her with terror. In a dream 
that has its verification later, she sees Thornfield in ruins. And 
when the great darkness of her trial closes around her, and temp- 
tation strong and subtle assails her, she has a trance-like dream: 

‘*T lifted up my eyes to look. The roof resolved to clouds high and dim ; 
there was a gleam such as the moon imparts to vapors she is about to sever. 
She broke forth as moon never yet burst from clouds—a hand first pene- 
trated the sable folds and waved them away; then not the moon but a 
white human form shone in the azure, inclining a glorious brow earthward. 
It gazed and gazed on me. It spoke to my spirit: ‘My daughter, flee 
temptation.’” 

The remarkable coincidence of Rochester’s call, “Jane, Jane, 
Jane,” and of her answer, “I am coming; wait for me; where 
are you?”’ when they were miles apart and the condition and place 
of each were unknown to the other, might be explained both by 
pathology and by psychology; and that incident, Mrs. Gaskell 
tells us, is claimed to be a verity by Charlotte Bronté. “ But it 
is true—it really happened,” she said in answer to an inquiry; 
and it will be remembered Jane Eyre refers it to the supernatural. 
Charlotte Bronté cordially believes in the supernatural agencies 
of which she makes such powerful use in her novels, and we 
yield to the potency of her imagination, as we yield to the charm 
of Scott’s poetic fancies, without bringing our superstitious in- 
stinct to the bar of reason. We take De Quincey’s kindly ad- 
vice, and pay no heed to our understanding when it stands in 
opposition to that other faculty of our mind, imagination. 

But a new force has appeared in the later novel—the force of 
psychology. “ What isa novelist?” asks Taine, and he answers: 

‘‘In my opinion he is a psychologist who naturally and involuntarily 
sets psychology at work ; he is nothing else nor more. He labors to mani- 
fest the invisible world of inward inclinations and dispositions by the visi- 
ble world of outward words and actions.” 

In such sense, every study of character set forth by a portrayal 
of human life is the “setting psychology at work.” But there 
is a more discriminating employment of psychology in the novel, 
and this is the taking of some specific law or theory of the mind 
or soul, and the making of such law or theory the basis of the 
novel—the central point of interest. Its manifestation in the 
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lives and action of the characters does not so much command our 
attention as the law itself. Of psychology in this sense the 
French school of novelists has made comparatively little use; 
subtle, scientific, analytic as is the French mind. Under Dumas, 
fiction is pictorial, historic, dramatic; under Balzac, the forces 
are social, intellectual, philosophical. Under George Sand, but 
one passion is celebrated—love. In her “ Spiridion” and “Sept 
Cordes de la Lyre,” she attempts to set forth the doctrine of pro- 
gress in a fantastic, mystical manner as the basis of religious 
belief; but critics consider that her philosophy does not always 
stand the test of analysis. In Daudet’s hand, the novel is in- 
exorably realistic, though this may be due to Parisian environ- 
ment, and is an offense against his true poet’s nature and his blue 
Provengal sky. In that of Cherbuliez, it is ingenious in design, 
brilliant in execution, epigrammatic and psychologic in reflection. 
Taine claims that psychology is lost to English fiction by the 
intervention of satire and of a moral purpose. It would seem to 
us lost to French fiction by too great devotion to art. If the 
psychologist of the English novel disappears in the moralist, the 
psychologist of the French novel is sunk in the artist. If one 
preaches, the other paints. Yet the master mind among French 
novelists, in his masterpiece, “ Les Misérables,” has made signal 
use of psychology in the limited sense named. The law of the 
soul around which he builds his wonderful structure is the re- 
lentless despotism of conscience. Nowhere in words has the 
human conscience been laid bare, made visible, palpable, as in 
that most wonderful chapter entitled “The Tempest in the 
Brain.” It has no parallel, unless in a corresponding chapter in 
the same novel, “ /mmortale Jecur.”’ Conscience is revealed an 
absolute, implacable despot. 

*** What are you going to do?’ the Sphinxasks. Good and evil are be- 
hind this stern note of interrogation. Hence we have never finished with 
our conscience. It is bottomless. The obedience of matter is limited by 
friction, Is there not a limit to the obedience of the soul ?” 

No! and so Jean Valjean, from the moment that the good 
Bishop Myriel lets into his soul the light of an illuminating 
conscience, begins the perpetual weary struggle between his own 


security and his virtue, the end of which is triumphant martyr- 
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dom. The tragedy of Waterloo, wonderfully as it is portrayed, 
pales before these tragic struggles in Jean Valjean’s breast. The 
persecutions of Javert are as nothing to the goadings of his own 
high purpose. Listoric detail, Parisian revolutions, émeutes, 
barricades, the play of human passions, love, sacrificial mother- 
hood, sacrificial fatherhood—all disappear before this marvelous 
presentation of a soul at the bar of its own conscience; that con- 
science relentless, inexorable, yet tranquil and luminous. 

Of English novelists, George Eliot is certainly pre-eminent in 
psychological analysis and comment. Charles Dickens is imag- 
inative, artistic, impassioned, reformatory. He is the enthusiast; 
the artist rather than the psychologist. Thackeray is analytical, 
subtle, caustic; he is the realist, the satirist rather than the 
psychologist. But George Eliot is a psychologist. She is 
dramatic, realistic, and always profoundly ethical. A clever critic 
says of her: 

** Psychological analysis is her strength and joy. Shecreates character, 
she devises incident and situation, chiefly that she may have her occasion 
of indulging that almost superhuman faculty which is hers, of laying bare, 
to its ultimate microscopic secret, the anatomy of the living human con- 
sciousness in play.” 

But she ordinarily makes use of psychology only in the way of 
interpretation and comment. I think there are but two of her 
novels in which she may be said to employ it in a distinctive 
manner, “ Middlemarch” and “ Romola”; and even in ‘“ Middle- 
march” the doctrine of the soul set forth—the corroding power 
of a secret sin—is incidental rather than dominant. Our chief 
interest does not gather about that living lie hid in Bulstrode’s 
breast, which surely and steadily corrupted his entire nature, 
leaving him utterly false, thoroughly base. But in “ Romola” 
the author presents a definite law of the soul as the distinguishing 
force of the novel—the cumulative power of sin. She shows how 
sin begets sin. Not the fair Tuscan city itself, or its civil and 
political history; not the religious condition of the people, or 
the portrait of the holy martyr Savonarola seeking to uplift them, 
so commands our attention as the law of the self-producing 
power of sin set forth in Tito’s story. What was at first weak- 


ness in’ his pleasure-loving, selfish nature, grew by reiterated 
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indulgence into infamy. George Eliot thus formulates the law: 
“ He had borrowed from the usurer Falsehood, and the loan had 
mounted with the years till he belonged to the usurer, soul and 
body”; and again: “Our lives make a moral tradition for our 
individual selves.” 

However, when all is said, it is psychological analysis that 
we find in the novels of George Eliot, and not psychology 
per se; and we instinctively turn to Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Ilere we have the psychologist and psychology. ILis romances 
are the mechanics of the mind; there is little or nothing of 
plot in them. In “The Marble Faun” there is overhanging 
mystery, but no labyrinthine design. In “The Scarlet Letter” 
the entire action is disclosed in the first chapter. ‘The House 
of the Seven Gables” is absolutely without incident, though re- 
viewers rightly name it a tragedy. But with Hawthorne all 
outward action is subordinate to the inner law. This is equally 
true of time and place; two hundred years ago or to-day; the 
past, the present; the old world, the new world; bleak New 


England, sunny Rome; what difference ? 


The arena of action is 
the human heart; the time an indefinite point. His characters, 
too, are tendencies rather than flesh and blood. They are 
impersonal, shadowy; yet they have existence. We see them; 
we know them; we recognize them as the ghostly shadows of our 
inner selves. Thatis, we see unveiled human hearts controlled 
by laws that our mental consciousness assures us are the laws 
that govern our own souls. 

In each of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novels the author invari- 
ably presents some such fundamental law or principle dominat- 
ing the mind or soul. In “The House of the Seven Gables” it 
is that wonderful law of heredity that links one generation with 
another as a continuous chain, and so renders one human deed 
illimitable in its reach and endless in its consequences. What 
law more tragic in its possibilities !_ Under such law why should 
not life seem almost a fate—a doom? In “The Searlet Letter” 
the central principle is the consuming power of a hidden though 
repented sin. Hypocrisy is a cancerous growth, which will surely 
eat away the real substance of character. Hawthorne thus states 
the law distinctly, solemnly: 
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*“*To the untrue man the whole universe is false, and he himself, in so 
far as he shows himself in a false light, becomesa shadow, or indeed ceases 
to exist. The only truth that continued to give Mr. Dimmesdale a real ex- 
istence on this earth was the anguish in his inmost soul.” 


How deeply that anguish burned into his heart! The scarlet 
letter that puritanic usage placed on the breast of Hester Prynne, 
fades away and disappears before the deep-seated consciousness 
of guilt that scarred Arthur Dimmesdale’s inmost being, and that 
made the “red stigma in his flesh” likewise ‘“‘no more than a 
type.” In the chapters entitled “The Interior of a Heart” and 
“The Minister in a Maze,” we see how deep is Hawthorne's 
knowledge of the human heart, and with what unerring and cal- 
culating coolness he lays bare its hidden springs and tendencies. 

Perhaps “The Marble Faun,” more than any other of the 
romances, may be called a psychological problem ; for here is 
advanced a theory concerning the soul, and Hawthorne does not 
offer a solution. Is sin a moral educator? Is the highest virtue 
to be wrought out by contact with good and evil and by knowl- 
edge of them? Surely a physical evolution is no more certainly 
suggested in Donatello’s leaf-shaped, fur-tipped ears, than is a 
moral evolution from his state of unconscious innocence to a 
higher, nobler individuality through contact with crime. 
Around this fascinating problem our interest fastens. To it 
we come back from our wanderings about the eternal city. 
We leave behind us archeological study and art criticism. 
From gallery and temple, from villa and palace, we hasten our 
steps to pursue the eluding question. We lose our interest in 
the mystery that surrounds Miriam; we become indifferent to 
the result of Kenyon’s wooing of Hilda; the constantly-recur- 
ring problem beckons us. 

** «Sin,’ continued Kenyon, ‘has educated Donatello and elevated him. 
Is sin, then—which we deem such a dreadful blackness in the universe—is 
it, like sorrow, merely an element of human education, through which we 
struggle to a higher, purer state than we could otherwise have attained? 


Did Adam fall that we might ultimately rise to a far loftier Paradise than 
his?’ 

***Oh hush,’ cried Hilda. ‘This is terrible, and I could weep for you if 
you believe it. Do not you perceive what a mockery your creed makes, 
not only of all religious sentiment, but of moral law; and howit annuls and 
obliterates whatever precepts of Heaven are written deepest within us?’” 
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While we may not be able to refer to Hawthorne as the 
founder of a school, he has certainly two very successful fol- 
lowers in Robert Louis Stevenson and Edward Bellamy. There 
is a strong suggestion of Hawthorne in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” in which narrative Mr. Stevenson makes the “thorough 
and primitive duality” of man the doctrine of the soul around 
which he fashions his tragic story, and the arena of its develop- 
ment “those provinces of good and evil which divide and com- 
pound man’s dual nature.” He calls it “that hard law of life 
which lies at the root of religion and is one of the most plentiful 
springs of distress.” Henry Jekyll determines to dethrone the 
law; to separate the elements of good and evil, giving to each an 
individual identity, a distinct personality; offering to one the 
highest scope and granting to the other the most unbridled 
license; and by such means he thinks to end the weary struggle 
of these differing forces in the field of human consciousness. The 
carrying out of this purpose lifts the wonderful tale into the 
region of pure psychology. And so incorporeal is the frame-work, 
so unsubstantial is the structure of the story, that we regard 
both as Henry Jekyll came to recognize his natural body, as the 
“mere aura and effulgence of the powers that make up the 
spirit.” The psychologic force is not affected by the fatality of 
Dr. Jekyll’s error or by the moral that is pointed—a moral 
that Hawthorne himself discloses in his shorter, simpler, less 
powerful story of “ Wakefield 


” 


‘Amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious world, individuals are 
so nicely adjusted to a system, and systems to one another and to a whole, 
that by stepping aside for a moment a man exposes himself to a fearful 
risk of losing his place forever. Like Wakefield, he may become, as it 
were, the Outcast of the Universe.” 


Mr. Bellamy has become an equally able disciple of Hawthorne 
in the employment of psychology in the novel, as he demonstrates 
in “Miss Ludington’s Sister,” and also in “Dr. Heidenhoff's 
Process,” where we have the accusing power of memory made 
the basis of a fantastic dream, in which is disclosed a process 
“to extirpate thought,” and to bring about what Mr. Bellamy sig- 
nificantly calls “the atonement of forgetfulness.” In “ Looking 
Backward,” he forsakes the domain of pure mind as distinct 
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from matter, and enters upon that of social condition; but so 
native to his genius is the force of psychology, so strong is the 
habit of psychologic treatment, that he instinctively lays hold of 
a law or principle of sociology out of which to evolve his inter- 
esting romance. This law or principle of social existence, vari- 
ously called combination, co-operation, or co-ordination, carried 
through an imaginary yet logical evolution, results at last in 
the “new heavens and new earth” of a perfect human life, a 
complete human felicity; but the inhabitants are so impersonal, 
so ethereal, that they appear to us not as living, embodied men 
and women, but as states of being, or refined existences, and we 
lay down “ Looking Backward,”’ as Wwe do all of the works of 
Bellamy and of Stevenson, with the conviction that we have been 
considering mind, not matter—the soul rather than human life. 

Supernaturalism and psychology are then two distinct forces 
in the novel. They may not be said to stand in direct antithesis, 
but they do make appeal to opposite faculties of the mind. 
Supernaturalism addresses itself to the imagination, psychology 
to the understanding; supernaturalism to our superstitious in- 
stinct, psychology to our mental consciousness. The one 
delights and enthralls, the other perplexes and enforces; the 
one belongs to the older, the other to the later novel. Which is 
the more valuable force ? 

The prince royal of literature drew from his treasure-house 
both the old and the new. It would be difficult to determine 
whether we are most swayed by the revelation in “ Macbeth” 
of the awful solemnity of the supernatural, or by the contem- 
plation in “ Hamlet” of the incorporeal substance, not alone of a 
single soul, but of sublimated humanity. 


Mary D. Curtina. 











THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


DurInG the months from January to April, and from Sep- 
tember to December, a luminous area may generally be observed 
in the western sky, after the disappearance of the twilight, extend- 
ing upward from near the horizon, and forming roughly a narrow 
triangle with a blunted point. Its axis lies near the ecliptic, and 
the main portion of the light falls within the Zodiac; hence the 
name “ zodiacal” light. A similar light is seen in the eastern sky 
before sunrise. The phenomenon is not usually SO conspicu- 
ous as to attract general attention, though it is too prominent 
to escape the notice of any careful observer of the heavens. Its 
cause is a problem which has taxed the ingenuity of many in- 
vestigators, and many curious and fanciful theories have been 
advanced for its explanation. Of these, some are mere specu- 
lation and unworthy of notice in reviewing the subject, while 
others, which have gained a wider credence and are more plausi- 
ble, may require a passing reference, though equally devoid of 
foundation in fact. 

A few words may be added in a more complete description 
of the light. It has been spoken of as roughly triangular in 
shape; but its boundaries are nowhere definite, the brightness 
fading away so gradually into the surrounding sky that no clear 
outline can be fixed. The central portions, about the axis, ar 
markedly brighter than the outer parts, and some observers have 
attempted to make a distinction between an inner brighter area 
and the more broadly-diffused outer region. This, however, 
seems to be mainly a subjective effect, as it is well known that 
the eye does not correctly appreciate uniform gradations of tint or 
of intensity, but tends to group them step-wise, as successive flat 
areas of illumination. A familiar illustration is the appearance of 
a thin wedge of dark glass or of colored fluid, where the intensity 
seems to change somewhat suddenly at a particular point. The 
brightness is greatest in the portions nearest the sun, and fades 
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away gradually along a direction nearly coincident with the eclip- 
tic. By careful scrutiny, however, the light may be traced across 
the entire sky, and at a point opposite the sun a peculiar circu- 
lar or elliptical area may be distinguished, which is somewhat 
brighter than the neighboring portions. This was first detected 
by Brorsen, who published an account of it in 1854, and who 
called it the Gegenschein. His observations have been confirmed 
by others, though the object is seen with difficulty under ordinary 
circumstances. The extension of the light seen in the western 
sky after sunset is usually considerably greater than that seen in 
the east before sunrise, and the two together form a lenticular 
figure not quite symmetrical about the sun. In intensity, the 
brighter regions surpass the Milky Way, and the color is not 
white like that of the latter, but a faint yellowish tint—a warm 
glow not unlike the general appearance of twilight. 

The honor of first recognizing the zodiacal light as a charac- 
teristic astronomical phenomenon appears to be due to Childrey, 
who, writing about 1659, says of it: 

**In February, and for a little before, and a little after that month (as I 
have observed several years together), about six in the evening, when the 
twilight hath almost deserted the horizon, you shall see a plainly-discernible 
way of the twilight striking up toward the Pleiades, and seeming almost 
to touch them. It is so observed any clear night, but it is best illae nocte. 
. . . And I believe it hath been and will be constantly visible at that time 
of the year. But what the cause of it in nature should be, I cannot yet 
imagine, but leave it to further inquiry.” 

But it was Cassini who first undertook a scientific investiga- 
tion of the light, carrying on systematic observations from 1683 
to 1688, and publishing an extended memoir upon it, with an 
illustrative diagram. He observed the variation in the position 
of the light during the various parts of the year, and discovered 
that its axis is not exactly conformed to the ecliptic, but lies in 
general somewhat to the northward of it. Very numerous obser- 
vations of the form, position, and extent of the light have been 
made since Cassini’s time, the general results of which tend to 
show that during this long period of two hundred years it has 
remained approximately constant in all these particulars. 

Cassini also suggested, as a cause for the light, a strongly- 
flattened or lens-shaped atmosphere surrounding the sun, either 
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self-luminous or shining by reflection of the solar rays. <A later 
view was that the light was reflected from numerous small bodies 
circulating in orbits about the sun, and grouped so as to form a 
ring. Though Laplace afterward proved that the supposition 
of such an atmosphere could not be upheld, Cassini’s remarks 
expressed, imperfectly indeed, what has been shown by modern 
researches to be the most probable cause of the light, namely, 
that it is sunlight reflected from matter in space. Yet it must 
be noticed that this conclusion was but little more than a happy 
conjecture, inasmuch as, until comparatively recent times, science 
was incompetent to decide the question whether the material of 
the zodiacal light shines by reflected light or is itself luminous. 
Now the spectroscope and the polariscope afford us a ready 
means of testing this question, and they have been applied with 
decisive results. If the zodiacal light is sunlight reflected from 
small bodies, its spectrum should be similar to that of the sun, 
as modified by atmospheric absorption and by some possible 
difference in the reflective power of these bodies for different 
colored rays; and such, in fact, is found to be the case. The 
spectrum has been examined by many observers; and while there 
are some exceptional results, to be mentioned later, the weight 
of the testimony is overwhelmingly to the effect that it is the 
fied by 
he light 
itself is too faint to allow of examination under circumstances 


same as that of the sunlight when weakened or modi 
7 


passage through the atmosphere, as in the twilight. 


which would permit the easy recognition of the Fraunhofer lines 
—the characteristic dark lines of the solar spectrum; but the 
distribution of the different rays, and the general gradations of 
intensity, are such as would be expected from reflected sunlight. 

Still, it might be urged as possible that the matter from 
which the light emanates is itself capable of giving light like 
that of the sun, however improbable this might seem. But there 
isa means of distinguishing between light thus given out and 
that which is reflected, in that the latter is polarized, while the 
former is not. Examination shows the zodiacal light to be 
polarized—which proves that it is reflected—and polarized in such 
a manner as to indicate that it comes from the sun; for the plane 
of polarization of the light passes through the sun’s place, and 
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there is no other luminous. body in this plane, or near it, suffi- 
ciently bright to give a perceptible amount of reflected light. 
The fact of polarization is most certainly established, but it is a 
fact not to be determined off-hand by a cursory glance through 
any and every polarizing instrument. Hence the failure of 
many observers to detect it, still less to measure it, must be 
looked upon as in no way invalidating the testimony of those 
who, by the use of suitable experimental means, have succeeded 
in finding it. Instruments specially adapted for the study of 
faint lights and low degrees of polarization are indispensable; 


and when these are employed, with the observance of due pre- 
U : 


cautions, they give unequivocal evidence of polarization. It has 
even been found possible to measure the amount of light polar- 
ized; and this has been found to be about fifteen per cent., pos- 
sibly a little more—a proportion which is about what would be 
given by light reflected by solid matter with rough surfaces not 
capable of specular reflection. The low degree of polarization 
excludes the supposition that the reflection takes place from 
matter in the form of gas, at least to any great extent. 

It is perhaps the common idea that the space of the solar 
system is simply void, but there is abundance of evidence to 
the contrary. We know from observation that the portion of it 
traversed by the earth in its orbit is filled with small meteoric 
bodies, which are constantly encountered by the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, and which reveal their presence by the glowing trail of 
the shooting star. Of these, the smaller ones, seen by aid of the 
telescope, are found to be vastly more numerous; so that it is 
certain that the space is thickly filled with moving bodies, most 
of which are merely particles of meteoritic dust, which, glim- 
mering with the reflected rays, form an aggregate sufficient to 
produce a visible effect. As to the origin of this finely-divided 
matter, various suppositions may be made. In the development 
of the solar system it would naturally occur that portions of the 
material from which the planets were formed would escape the 
process of condensation which produced the larger bodies, and 
that these would be collected more thickly around the general 
plane of the planetary system. Then again, various comets of 
short period have been observed to be subject to a disintegrating 
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process, which would leave the neighborhood of their orbits 
strewn with separated fragments, minute bodies, or mere dust 
particles, each pursuing its individual orbit about the sun. 
With reference to this, we may quote, in a free translation, the 
words of the late astronomer Klinkerfues: 

**As to the origin of the zodiacal light, it admits of proof that the comets, 
especially those of short period, in being resolved into rings of meteoritic 
bodies, must cause, by the total effect of the sunlight reflected from them, 
precisely such an appearance as the zodiacal light, with all its often re- 
markable peculiarities. Now, since what might be expected has actually 
occurred, a simple conclusion justifies the assumptions that the zodiacal 
light has been gradually formed from the débris of comets, and that it 
is still undergoing this process of formation.” 

The foregoing considerations lead us to the conclusions that 
the zodiacal light, in its essential features, is a phenomenon of 
remarkable permanence and constancy, and that we must look 
for its explanation to the fact of reflection of solar light from in- 
numerable small bodies dispersed through the space of the solar 
system, crowded more densely about the mean plane of this 
system, and extending in some parts far beyond the orbit of the 
earth. This immense dust cloud forms a somewhat lens-shaped 
aggregate; and this is not quite symmetrical about the sun, as is 
shown by the variation in its apparent extension at different 
times of the year, as already described. It remains to consider 
whether, added to these permanent and essential characters, there 
may be others less constant, or having only an apparent connec- 
tion with the phenomenon. 

Among the most curious of the variable and occasional ap- 
pearances which have been attributed to the zodiacal light, is 
what is usually described as a pulsation, or rather a sudden dim- 
ming and brightening of the light, or wave-like brightening, 
passing rapidly from the region near the sun toward the more 
distant portions. Although many careful observers have failed 
to detect any such appearance, even when seeking for it through 
long-continued studies of the light, the testimony of many others 
upon this point is so concurrent that it is hardly possible to 
reject the conclusion that something of the kind occasionally 
appears. But whether it is a characteristic of the zodiacal light 
itself, or has any real connection with it, is more than doubtful ; 
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for other explanations may be found, and the weight of proba- 
bility is decidedly against such a supposition. 

In the first place, as respects the wave-like pulses, the velo- 
city of propagation, if it occurs through the body of the zodi- 
acal substance, must be very considerably greater than that of 
light—a circumstance of itself practically conclusive. Again, a 
very small variation in the transparency of the atmosphere must 
have the effect to produce a great change in the apparent dimen- 
sions of a luminous object so faint and diffuse. The same effect 
would follow a sudden illumination of the atmosphere by a 
momentary upflaming of auroral light, or any rapid fluctuations 
of it, even if the aurora were so faint as to be scarcely notice- 
able directly. There is still another circumstance which tells 
against the reality of the change, namely, the unsteady action of 
the eye in strained vision of faint objects. It is a matter of 
familiar experience that, owing to fatigue of the retina, objects 
seen with an effort of the eyes, under feeble illumination, seem 
wavering and unsteady, and that these changes are greatly in- 
fluenced by sudden movements of the eyes. A momentary ex- 
posure to a brighter light produces a similar effect. 

Of importance here, as bearing upon the question, are the 
statements of Serpieri, who reports, from numerous observations, 
that the fluctuations take place most prominently at from one 
and a half to two hours after sunset, thus showing a definite con- 
nection with the local time of the observation. It must follow 
from this that the light might at one place be seen to vary, while 
at the same time, in places lying farther to the east or to the 
west, it would appear steady. This of itself, if verified as a 
general rule, would be conclusive as to the terrestrial origin of 
these apparent variations, and would relegate them to the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, possibly connecting them with thermal 
changes near the border of the twilight region, which trouble the 
transparency of the air, or cause its illumination to vary by a 
disturbance of homogeneity, affecting its reflecting power. 

For these reasons, the variability of the light must be looked 
upon as extremely doubtful. It is a significant fact that the 
fluctuation is generally described as a falling off from the average 
brightness of the light, rather than as an increase, and this would 
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be merely the natural result of anything interfering with its 
normal visibility. Only specially-directed photometric com- 
parisons can establish the actual variability of the light, inde- 
pendently of the different influences above mentioned. 

With regard to the revelations of the spectroscope, it has been 
remarked that, in addition to the continuous spectrum ‘usually 
seen, other features have been reported by some observers. Be- 
sides certain dark streaks or bands, which are probably identical 
with well-known atmospheric absorption bands, or possibly, as in 
the observations of Liais, with some of the stronger Fraunhofer 
lines, some bright lines have been reported, the most common of 
which, and the brightest, is one supposed to be identical with the 
characteristic line of the auroral spectrum. That it does not 
belong to the zodiacal light, however, seems certain. It has 
rarely or never been seen by dhe rvers in tropical latitudes where 
auroras are not known. M. Liais, observi ing at Rio Janeiro, and 
upon the high plateaus in the sataisline of Brazil, at elevations 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, during the four years preceding 1872, 
reports that he found only a continuous spectrum, with possibly 
faint dark lines. In 1883, Mr. Ralph Copeland was at Vincocaya, 
in the Andes, at an elevation of 14,360 feet above the sea. He 
reports that the “great lenticular beam of light was splendidly 
visible, stretching right up to the zenith; but the small spectro- 
scope disclosed nothing but a disappointingly-short continuous 
spectrum. ” And thie was seen on more than one occasion. In 
the “Observatory,” for February, 1890, Mr. Maxwell Hall de- 
scribes observations made in Jamaica, at an altitude of 1,800 feet, 
on fine nights when there was no moonlight. He says: 

**On each occasion the zodiacal light was easily seen across the whole 

heavens, except where cut by the Milky Way; and on each occasion the 
Gegenschein, or large irregular patch of light opposite to the sun, was 
also plainly visible.” 
He also found a continuous spectrum and nothing else, repeated 
observations giving no evidence of bright lines. The very care- 
ful observations of Professor Piazzi Smyth, made at Palermo, in 
1872, yielded the same result—a short continuous spectrum, 
without a trace of bright lines. 

During the years 1873 and 1874 the writer carried on a series 
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of observations of the zodiacal light, with instruments specially 
arranged for the study of faint light, and with extreme precau- 
tions for the exclusion of foreign illumination of every sort and 
for the avoidance of all other sources of error. The conclusion 
was most decisive that the spectrum is continuous, dark atmo- 
spheric absorption bands in a few cases being recognized. The 
polarization also was distinctly observed on many occasions, 
and for the first time was approximately measured. It may be 
added that on five evenings during this series of observations an 
aurora was present. On three of them its spectrum was easily 
seen superposed upon that of the zodiacal light, and could be 
detected at all points of the sky; but on two occasions, when a 
faint aurora was seen low down in the northern sky, not a trace 
of this characteristic line could be seen in the direction of the 
zodiacal light. To the above-mentioned observations may be 
added those of Webb, Backhouse, Pringle, Fowler, and others, 
who have testified emphatically to the presence of a continuous 
spectrum only. 

Now, as to the occasions when the bright auroral line is re- 
ported to have been seen, it may be said that the observations 
for the most part were made cursorily, and in latitudes where 
the polar aurora might be expected to become visible at almost any 
time. The earliest notice of this kind was given by Angstrém, 
at Upsala, who found the line also in light from all portions 
of the sky, which, as he remarks, appeared to exhibit a kind 
of phosphorescence. Now from the situation of Upsala, in a 
region where the aurora appears with great frequency, it would 
seem most probable that there was at the time a display of the 
aurora, Which would sufficiently explain his observation of the 
bright line; since the auroral light, being essentially monochro- 
matic, would easily be perceived in the spectrum upon the faint 
continuous background of that from the sky, even though too 
feeble to be appreciated by the eye directly. Similarly, Respi- 
ghi, observing on board a steamer in the Red Sea early in Jan- 
uary, 1872, saw the same line in the zodiacal spectrum, though, 
as he remarks, he had previously failed to find it when examin- 
ing the zodiacal light in the East Indies. A few weeks later, in 
Rome, he saw it again during the occurrence of an aurora, and 
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then not only in the direction of the zodiacal light, but also, as 
he adds, with equal distinctness at all other points of the sky. So 
Arcimis, at Cadiz, observed two bright lines, but their position 
is given too indefinitely to enable us to say whether they belong 
to the auroral spectrum, or are merely brighter spaces between 
atmospheric absorption bands. 

More important are the statements of Mr. Burton, a member 
of the Rodriguez transit-of-Venus expedition, who made observa- 
tions at various places within or near the tropics in 1874 and 
1875. He possessed rare acuteness of vision, and used special 
means for the study of this very faint light. His reports indi- 
cate that a bright band terminates the spectrum toward the least 
refrangible end, but that it is detected with great difficulty, un- 
like the line seen by other observers, which was often so intense 
as to constitute virtually the whole spectrum. Its agreement in po- 
sition with the latter also appears not to be made out. The pt sition 
of the supposed bright band seems to be identical with that of a 
group of strong dark atmospheric lines or bands, and it is probably 
nothing more than a narrow undimmed portion of the continuous 
spectrum seen between them. Precisely such an appearance is 
presented by the spectrum of the peculiar yellow light which is 
seen on rare occasions toward sunset, after a thunder storm, in an 
extremely humid atmosphere. The absorption bands then form 
broad dark spaces, leaving between them a sharply-defined por- 
tion of the ordinary spectrum, so narrow, clearly-bounded, and 
luminous as to appear like a bright line, though it is nothing of 
the kind. It lies in a portion of the spectrum more refrangible 
than the solar D, and thus in the neighborhood of the band repre- 
sented in Burton’s drawing. The humid air of evening, in low 
latitudes, at places on or near the sea, would be especially favor- 
able for the pre duction of such an effect. 

The examination of meteorites which have fallen upon the 
earth has shown them to contain considerable quantities of gase- 
ous substances, the oxides of carbon especially, with small pro- 


portions of certain hydrocarbons, which give in the spectroscope 


the characteristic spectra of carbon compounds, resembling in a 
general way those of comets. It appears not improbable that 
the larger masses of meteoritic matter of the zodiacal light might, 
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in a similar manner, yield these gases in a sufficient amount to 
produce visible traces of carbon lines or bands in the spectrum, 
especially in the portions very near the sun, where the temperature 
is highest. Nothing like this, however, has yet been observed. 
It has been suggested that, while the spectrum of the zodiacal 
light is usually continuous, a variation of it may sometimes 
occur; and the attempt has been made to show that the bright 
line, though absent during a sun-spot maximum, is nevertheless 
to be seen ata minimum. But this is not borne out by obser- 
vation, as the evidence of more than one competent observer, 
during the period of minimum, shows that no line was visible 
and that the spectrum was continuous. Equally problematical 
at present is the question of a connection between the elongation 
of the light and the sun-spot period. Cassini thought his own 
observations showed that the light was brighter or more extended 
at the time when the spots were most numerous, and less so as 
these decreased to a minimum. The question has again been 
raised recently, as to the existence of a slight variability coinci- 
dent with that of the spotted area of the sun, but with opposite 
phase, that is, the opposite of that suggested by Cassini. But 
it must be observed, as emphasized by J. F. J. Schmidt, who 
studied the matter very carefully for a number of years, that the 
determination of the position of the apex of the light, and hence 
of its elongation from the sun, is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and is subject to errors of very large amount; especially as, prop- 
erly speaking, it is not terminated definitely at all, but extends 
by an exceedingly faint prolongation, which can often be traced 
entirely across the heavens. While, therefore, the possibility of 


such variations may be admitted, any conclusions based upon 


existing records must be received with great caution, and will 
require for their verification numerous observations more definite 
than most of those hitherto recorded, and made in a different 
way. But even should the periodicity be thus verified, it might 
be regarded as resulting indirectly from changes in the terres- 
trial atmosphere connected with the sun-spot period, as has been 
supposed to be the case with certain meteorological phenomena. 
The consideration of the fluctuating and occasional phenom- 
ena described in earlier paragraphs, which appear to have their 
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seat in the immediate neighborhood of the earth, or in the atmo- 
sphere, has led some writers, who regard them as connected with 
the zodiacal light, to locate this also in the same regions. Some 
have regarded it as due to a ring of small bodies surrounding the 
earth like the rings of Saturn. Others have supposed it to be an 
appendage like the tail of a comet, streaming backward as the 
earth moves on in its orbit. Others again, arguing from the 
supposed line in its spectrum, and from the pulsations, have at- 
tempted to show that it is something in the nature of a permanent 
aurora. It is sufficient to say that these theories are irreconcil- 
able with the conclusions derived from the more careful study of 
the phenomena, and that they are, for the most part, related to 
something else than the zodiacal light. 

A word may be added as to a possible relation of the zodiacal 
light to the solar corona. Observations made during total eclipses 
of the sun, notably those of Newcomb and Langley, in 1878, have 
shown that the corona can be traced to a distance of six or seven 
degrees from the sun, and.that it probably extends much farther. 
The corona, therefore, though much narrower than the zodiacal 
light, is probably coincident with or enveloped by the nearer por- 


tions of the zodiacal substance along its axis. The coronal spec- 


trum is a complex one, however, indicating not only that it re- 
flects solar light—a fact confirmed by the polarization—but also 
that a portion of it is self-luminous, Gonsisting of matter in the 
gaseous condition capable of giving bright lines. Doubtless the 
meteoritic zodiacal material is brought into a vaporous or gase- 
ous condition in the immediate neighborhood of the sun, giving 
a spectrum with bright lines, and it may be that it has a share in 
the origin of the coronal light. There are many peculiarities of 
the corona, however, not found in the zodiacal light, which, with 
other facts, would lead us to believe that, though partially coin- 
cident, or merged the one into the other, they are essentially 
different phenomena. 


ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 





CLIMATE AND THE GULF STREAM. 


THE advent of warm weather brings each year a germinating 
period in which is developed a crop of theories, wise and other- 
wise, concerning the relations between the weather and the Gulf 
Stream. Just which is a cause and which is an effect does not 
always seem to be clear in the minds uf the writers. Those who 
theorize about the weather usually charge its vagaries to some 
abnormal condition of the Gulf Stream, while the sages of the 
latter commonly credit many of its alleged eccentricities to the 
weather. That there may be mutual relations of cause and effect 
between the two is by no means uncertain; indeed, it is highly 
probable. But the assertions that the hot and moist Summers, 
the unusually warm Winters, and the excessive floods of the past 
few years are impartially due to this ocean current—all of which 
statements have appeared time after time in reputable journals— 
are propositions that have not been established by evidence. 

In order to understand better what may be the relation be- 
tween the vagaries of the weather and warm ocean currents, let 
us first consider what recent investigations have developed con- 
cerning the Gulf Stream. I say “recent” because, in the light 
of past literature, it is doubtful if any other physical feature of 
the ocean has been more persistently misinterpreted than this 
one. It has heretofore been regarded as one of the most unas- 
sailable principles that the bed and banks of this current are 
“the cooler littoral waters of the western Atlantic shore.” This 
statement is untrue so far as the bed of the current is concerned, 
for throughout about five hundred miles of its course its volume 
reaches to the bottom, even at depths exceeding four hundred 
fathoms. Indeed, it has swept the skeletons of certain organisms 
from the Caribbean Sea as far north as Cape Hatteras. Hitherto 
it has been held that the whole force of the current enters the 
Gulf of Mexico and makes a complete circuit of it; hence 


the name, the “Gulf” Stream. This has always been one of 
16 
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the chief tenets of hydrographic orthodoxy, and to demonstrate 
the reasons therefor has been one of the delights of the teacher 
of physical geography. But this most precious of theories has 
been discredited by Bache, Bartlett, Hilgard, and others, who 
have shown by careful surveys that little if any of the stream 
enters the Gulf of Mexico, and that, on the contrary, the whole 
force of the current passes through Florida Straits. Another pet 
theory, the explanation of which has been the object of more 
than one treatise, is that of the ameliorating effect of the Gulf 
Stream on the climate of Europe. Even to this day, charts fre- 
quently display the current in question extending its arms and 
branches like a gigantic octopus, reaching into every strait, 
estuary, and arm of the sea, or else battering in a most for- 
midable manner against impenetrable coasts. This wholesale 
laving of the shores of western Europe was asserted to cause, in 
that part of the continent, the mild temperature that stands in 
such strong contrast to that of the inhospitable, ice-bound coast 
of Labrador. The theory is certainly very interesting, but un- 
fortunately there are no facts to bearit out. No part of the Gulf 
Stream is known to reach the shores of Europe. The warm, 
moisture-laden winds from the south-west, bearing heat made 
latent by evaporation, liberate it in the form of sensible heat, 


] 


when the moisture is again condensed. That some of this moist- 
ure comes from the drift of the Gulf 


Stream is doubtless true, 
but it is equally true that Europe could get on very comfortably 
without it. 

As a definite current, the Gulf Stream has not nearly the 
extent with which common opinion credits it. Practically it 
begins in Florida Straits. Some of the water which goes to 
make up its flood emerges from the Caribbean Sea through the 
Channel of Yucatan; much of it flows to the northward of the 
West Indies, entering the straits through Santaren Channel; a 
certain but inconsiderable amount comes from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. All these currents unite in Florida Straits, and their com- 
bined volume forms the Gulf Stream. Between Fowey Rock, 
off the east coast of Florida, and Gun Cay, a coral reef fifty miles 
to the eastward, the current has a maximum velocity of 54 knots 
an hour and a minimum of about 34 knots. South-east of 
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Hatteras Shoals, at a point where the 2,000-fathom curve is 
nearest the coast, the velocity rarely exceeds 14 knots an hour; 
and at the southern limit of the Grand Banks, or even before the 
stream reaches that latitude, it ceases to exist as a surface current. 
Thenceforth it becomes merely a drift; that is, it no longer pos- 
sesses energy of its own, but is an inert mass governed by the 
winds. Now an ocean current is one thing, and drift water is 
quite another. The true current is deep, extending in many 
instances several hundred fathoms below the surface; the drift 
is superficial. The current is tolerably constant as to direction 
and strength, or, if these vary, they vary systematically and 
periodically; the drift, on the other hand, is mainly remarkable 
for its absence of constancy, being moved hither and thither by 
the winds. So the Gulf Stream as a current may be said to 
begin at Florida Straits, and to end, so far as actual knowledge is 
concerned, somewhere near the Grand Banks; but the drift from 
the stream is pushed by the prevailing westerly winds, and is 
spread over the western part of the north Atlantic. What pro- 
portion of the surface water of the north-east Atlantic is the drift 
of the Gulf Stream, and what is the proportion that is pushed by 
the winds from other localities, is not known. Moreover, what- 
ever warming power this drift may have is due not so much to 
its motion as to its condition of rest; for not until the drift has 
spread superficially over a great area, and has lost all motion 
except that caused by the winds and concurrent with them, can 
it impart its heat most advantageously to the air. 

According to popular belief, high winds are accustomed to 
interfere sadly not only with the velocity and direction of the 
Gulf Stream, but also with its position. Lieutenant Pillsbury 
shows this to be untrue. An adverse wind may retard the 
velocity of the current, and a favorable one may accelerate it; 
but the change in either case is superficial. Even when an 
adverse wind is strong enough to throw the water into rips, the 
effect is not noticeable below a depth of three or four fathoms. 
A quartering wind, or one blowing directly across the current, 
has but little effect. It may blow a mass of colder water into 
the track of the stream, but otherwise the flow of the latter is 
undisturbed. It simply carries the accession of cold water with 
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it, and an equal amount of stream water is pushed to one side. 
The Gulf Stream is much like any other current of water; it 
flows simply because its waters are not in a condition of equi- 
librium. Almost always its flood consists of warm water; but, 
like a river, it will carry anything that floats, and if a mass 
of colder water is pushed into its channel, it will carry that also. 
It is not safe to decide that the water at a certain place is not 
stream water simply because it is cold; and it does not necessa- 
rily follow that it is in the track of the stream because it happens 
to be warm, blue, and choppy. In the past few years, the find- 
ing of patches of stream water, or rather of stream drift, closely 
packed against the eastern shores of the middle and north Atlan- 
tic States, has resulted in the sounding of a new alarm, namely, 
that the Gulf Stream has shifted to a position nearer the shore, 
and that, in consequence, our climate is undergoing a gradual 
change. ‘That there have been changes in the axis, or line of 
maximum flow, during the past year, is true; so there have been 
every year since the current has had an existence. The changes, 
however, are slight; they are, moreover, systematic and periodic. 
There is a daily, a monthly, and a yearly variation in certain of 
the elements of the stream. The first and second are concurrent 
respectively with the daily passage of the moon and with its 
change; the third, with the declination of the sun. Not only 
does the position of the axis oscillate, but the volume, 
velocity, and temperature are equally changeable. These things 
have been matters of speculation for many years. Lieutenant 
Pillsbury has shown them to be facts. But to say that any per- 
manent or material change in the Gulf Stream has taken place 
in recent times, is an assertion that has not the slightest corro- 
borative evidence. In long duration of time, it is possible that 
the precession of the equinoxes may affect the position and direc- 
tion of the axis; but such an assumption, although probable, is a 
question of theory and not of fact. 

The reader of the foregoing paragraphs will perhaps conclude 
that our knowledge of the Gulf Stream is somewhat meager. 
This is true. Fifteen or twenty years ago the descriptive trea- 
tises concerning it were much more readable than those of to-day. 
But the trouble was that speculation and fact were so mixed that 
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no one could tell the one from the other Hence, when the re- 
sults obtained by precise measurements were substituted for rough 
estimates, learned and unlearned theories based upon almost 
everything but actual observation were very quietly and very 
quickly dropped. The first deep-sea sounding made with steel 
wire demonstrated that no trustworthy sounding had ever been 
made with heavy manilla rope. So, also, when Pillsbury’s 
current meter first slipped down alongside the jack-stay, it was 
manifest that the wisest disposition of the observations made 
with the float would be to discard them. 

And now a word or two about the influence of the Gulf 
Stream on American weather. So far as absolute knowledge 
about it is concerned, one might almost paraphrase the alleged 
chapter of Hakluyt on “Snakes in Iceland,” and assert that it 
has no influence. But, for want of actual facts, let us look at 
certain possibilities and probabilities toward which research is 
now being turned. In the first place, there is a remarkable cor- 
respondence between the track of this current and the cyclones 
of the north Atlantic; just, in fact, as there is between the track 
of the Kuro Siwo and the typhoons of the China coast. To say, 
however, that the north-Atlantic cyclones are born of the Gulf 
Stream, is to make an assumption that is very premature. The 
coast cyclone, like any other area of low barometer, follows the 
line of least resistance; so does the stream. But the records of 
the weather bureau show that during the Summer months, when 
the current of the Gulf Stream is putting forth its greatest 
strength, the cyclones come most frequently; and, moreover, 
that at this season their paths lie most closely along the track of 
the current. That the excess of moisture which hovers along the 
track of the stream may be the fuel to which the cyclone owes 
its energy, is neither impossible nor improbable; but it has not 
yet been established with certainty. 

There is still another way in which our coast weather may 
be decidedy affected by the flow of this current, namely, from 
the accumulation of its drift along the coast. Although it is 
shown beyond doubt that the current per se is but slightly 
affected by the wind, yet the warm water it normally bears may 
be blown about at random as drift. Ordinarily the prevailing 
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westerly air currents carry this drift to the eastward, but such is 
by no means always the case. During the Summer months 
there are not infrequently adverse winds that, impeding the flow 
of the stream, scatter its surface waters far and wide on either 
side of its track, filling the narrow sounds and estuaries, and 
spreading warm water from Cuba to Quoddy Head. When the 
northern limit of the north-east trades extends as high as the 
84th parallel, such an accumulation of drift will very probably 
occur. Indeed, it has been known to happen, for stream water 
bears its characteristics on the surface. During the hot and ex- 
cessively moist July of 1887, stream drift was almost heaped 
against our eastern shores. Now, the presence of so much ab- 
normally warm water alongshore cannot fail to have an effect, 
though just what the effect is and how great it is, is not known. 
The evidence of mutual cause and effect is more than circum- 
stantial, but data of tangible value are wanting. They can be 
gained only by the establishment of stations to the east and 
south-east, say at the Bermudas and the West Indies. Granting 
the connection of accumulated stream drift with coast weather, 
there is no reason why forecasts of certain conditions of weather 
may not in time be made with as much certainty as those of the 
storms which travel across the continent. To venture an asser- 
tion that future observations will prove the presence or absence 
of alongshore stream drift to be an important factor in the 
weather of the Atlantic slope of the United States, is merely to 
express a personal opinion; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the field of research is an important one. 


JACQUES W. REepway. 








